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Women workers were out i n force Octc : 
os ober 14. For more on women in the fight against wage controls, see 
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level of national negotiation Deiween the ' = 


a ng workers who pe = Day OF Protest: M tism must be fully resisted. 
October 14 is really to be part of a labour campaign against wage 
controls, the entire trade union movement must unite against 


reprisals and support all workers who protest against them. ild A Rank and 
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a, Although October 14 was the end of the road for the top-level 
ee union officials, it was not the end of the road for the wage controls 
. — they are here to stay for another two years. 

October 14 represents the end of the road for the CLC brass. For the rank and file, it is critical that the struggle against 
The trade union leaders were pushed reluctanfly into the general controls be continued. Right now, that means fighting the repris- 
strike, and, now that it’s over, they will return to the game of als. But it also means building support for workers who strike 
negotiation and compromise with the government. Andthatmeans against the wage guidelines in the coming months. 
moving towards ‘‘tripartism’’ — joint business-government- And since the CLC brass will not lead such a fight, the rank and 
labour consultation on the economy and industrial policy. file must be organized to build solidarity with striking workers and 
Tripartism would transfer more and more responsibility for to begin to mobilize a real movement against the government. 
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Workers’ Action carries © 
sin-depth coverage of the £ 
© October 14 Day of Protest, f 
Sand where the struggle £ 
f against wage controls is f 
= headed after October 14. f 


Special coverage is de- £ 


at 


© voted to the attempts of the F 


= CLC and the Liberals to ar- © 
Erive at a “tripartite” ag-& 
= reement on economic pol- & 
B icy. S 


A The First Year of 
=Controis — A Review 
f Year Two of Controls 


— A Strategy for 


ee el z Labour 
a = See pages 7, 8, 9, 10. 


Caval Penitentiary after prisoners’ febellion against inhuman condi- 


tions. 


DID YOU EVER worider p 
governments are overthrown Ss 
get replaced with military juntas? I 
used to, when I was younger. How, 
I'd ask myself, can the military just 
take over? 

Pete ene 
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know that there ‘exists in Canada 


today a para-military organization 
that functions so independently it 
has been called a ‘‘parallel govern- 
ment’’. 


This organization is called Sec- 
urity and Intelligence or the Sec- 
urity Service (S.S.), and is a secret 
branch of the RCMP. It behaves in 
a manner similar to the FBI and the 
CIA in the U.S., and the Special 
Branch in Britain. In other words, 
it is a political police force, de- 
signed to keep tabs on “‘internal 
security” 


POLITICAL POLICE 


The Security Service has existed 
as a branch of the RCMP since 1919. 
During World War I, it helped en- 
force the War Measures Act by in- 
vestigating , harassing and ap- 
prehending socialists, pacifists, 
labour militants, draft dodgers and 
‘‘enemy aliens’’. 

Collaborating closely with other 
government police forces, plus pri- 
vate ones (such as the notorious 
Pinkerton Detective Agency), the 
SS was active in breaking strikes 
and disrupting trade unions. Infil- 
trating unions, the SS acted as ag- 
ents provocateurs causing acts of 


OSSTF: 


SOME FINE-SOUNDING phrases 
came out of a meeting of the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers Federa- 
tion (OSSTF) in Hamilton on Oc- 
tober 14. Take, for example, this 
one: ‘‘The government must be a 
servant, not a master; it is meant to 
reflect opinion, not to impose it!” 

Sadly, that sentiment stands in 
sharp contrast to the practice of the 
Federation in regard to Labour’s 
Day of Protest. 

Teachers first heard they 
wouldn’t strike or protest in public 


phts have ever cros- 
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~The SS used labour spies ‘during 


the Winnipeg General Strike, and 
alse spied on other groups, such as 
the One Big Union (OBU). Accord- 
ing to a book called ‘“‘The Living 
Legend’’, the SS had ‘‘undercover 
men in nearly every OBU local in the 
country.” 

In the 1960’s the SS was active in 
infiltrating student and anti-war 
groups as well as its old target, the 
Communist Party of Canada. 


WATCHING 
Today, the SS is a highly secre- 
tive organization directed by 


Lieutenant-General Michael Dare 
of the RCMP. Its budget and man- 
power are not publicly known. But, 
it’s as busy as ever, spying. 

Presently, the SS is snooping on 
groups such as The National Far- 
mers Union, the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Repeal of the Abortion 
Law, and every group in between. 
Until recently, they had the Parti 
Quebecois under surveillance. The 
SS undoubtedly had a field day dur- 
ing the Day of Protest. 

With organisations like the SS 
around, the potential for a military 
take-over should not be looked upon 
as something that can only happen in 
‘‘banana republics’’. 


against the wage ae ast Au- 
gust. What they weren't told was 
how the decision was arrived at and 
who made it. No Local affiliate 
meetings were ever called to dis- 
cuss the AIB but every teacher was 
expected to go along with the 
Federation's decision 


PUBLICITY 
To make matters worse, the On- 


tario Teacher’s Federation 
(O.T.F.), parent body of the 


Revolt in By Martin Park 


REBELLION swept through 
Canada’s prison system last month. 
In its aftermath, the only thing 
that’s certain is that there will be 
more blow-ups to come. 

At Montreal’s maximum- 
security Laval Institute, several 
hundred prisoners rioted and set 
fire to a wing of the prison. A few 
days later, prisoners at New 
Westminster B.C. demolished a 
section of their prison and took 3 
hostages in order to get a hearing 
for their complaints. Both the 
Quebec and B.C. rebellions were 
triggered by similar problems 
which exist throughout most of 
Canada’s prisons. 


INHUMAN CONDITIONS 


For starters, these prisons are 
both archaic and overcrowded. 
The Laval prison is 106 years old 
and sections of the B.C. Pen are 


«Sale Police n 
Canada? 
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The Prisons 


also over a century old. What’s 
worse, the government was told in 
a report over 10 years ago that the 
B.C. Pen was ‘‘grossly over- 
crowded’’. Still the prison’s popu- 
lation remains the same—about 
500. 

At Laval, the number of inmates 
has doubled in the past six months 
alone. Despite complaints from the 
prisoners, guards and warden, 
(who admits that Laval has 350 in- 
mates too many), the government 
did nothing. 

Canada’s prisoners have long 
been demanding other reforms as 
well—better rehabilitation prog- 
rams, better medical care, transfers 
to more modern prisons, etc. The 
rebellious Laval prisoners described 
their conditions as ‘‘inhuman, un- 
sanitary and in violation of the 
Canadian Bill of Rights.’’ Still the 
government turned a deaf ear and 
nothing changed. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN 
MOUNTED POLICE ALWAYS 


GET: 
O —their man 
O —their horse 
g —the reds 


Words, But No Action 


OSSTF, decided to spend $50,000 
on. publicity—again without con- 
sulting the membership. 

Posters and newspaper ads exp- 
lained that ‘‘we’’, the teachers, sup- 
ported the fight against controls but 
would protest only AFTER school 
hours. So, the few teachers who 
dared to march had more to protest 
than the AIB. They had to oppose 
their own federation as well. 

As for those after hours protests, 
the only one in Hamilton was a 
small meeting at Visca’s Tavern. 


The few teachers who, despite 
poor publicity, did attend had to sit 
through speeches from politicians 
in the Conservative, Liberal, and 
NDP parties and administrators 
from OTF and OSSTF. Motions or 
speeches from the floor were not 
allowed. 

It was painfully obvious to the 
teachers there just how powerless 
they are in an organization in which 
they have representation, but no 
voice and in which they can vote but 
can’t hold the elected accountable . 


orisoners” are ‘the worst SAs of 


This frustration has led many 
prisoners to suicide, and more to 
open rebellion. Since 1970 there 
have been 62 suicides in federal 
prisons alone. In fact, just hours 
before the Laval riot erupted, a 
prisoner committed suicide in an 
isolation cell. Despite all its talk 
about abolishing the death penalty, 
the Liberal gévernment has killed 
63 people in this decade. 


SUICIDE AND REVOLT 


But many more prisoners have 
turned to full scale revolt as the 
only way to get a fair hearing for 
their complaints. At the B.C. Pen 
alone there have been 18 hostage- 
taking incidents in the past two 
years. But the latest case is asun- 
likely to produce major improve- 
ments as the 17 earlier cases. 


ONLY VICTIMS 


Prisoners are victims of a society 
which cannot provide its members 
with meaningful forms of exis- 
tence. It is no accident that Canada 
has both one of the highest rates of 
unemployment in the ‘‘advanced’’ 
world and one of the highest per- 
centages of people behind bars. 
The overwhelming majority of 
crimes are a result of people strik- 
ing back at a system which has con- 
sistently degraded them. 

For this reason, the only way to 
eliminate crime is to do arer with 


this oppressive society, labour must 
give them its full support in their 
struggle for basic human decency 
—for full work opportunity at union 
rates and for a nation-wide union of 
prisoners. 


From The 
Horse i s 


ANTI-INFLATION Board chair- 
man Jean-Luc Pepin recently told 
financial executives that the AIB is 
making no efforts to monitor price 
increases, and has no intention of 
doing so throughout the life of the 
controls program. 

“You would need an army of 
policemen to monitor in this way”’ 
he told executives at a Montreal 
Star conference in Toronto. 

Asked if the now-defunct Food 
Prices Review Board had not at- 
tempted to control retail food 
prices, Pepin replied that the Board 
had ‘‘made a lot of noise’’, and little 
else. l 

Pepin failed to explain why he felt 
an ‘‘army of policemen ’”’ of 800 AIB 
employees was needed to control 
wages, but not prices. 
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Speed-up and harassment are increasing at GM Scarborough. 


Fruehauf 


Is This A Strike Or A Lockout? 


THE BEGINNING of November 
marks four long months that work- 
ers in UAW Local 252 have been on 
strike against the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company in Mississauga. Since the 
short-lived bargaining attempts of 
mid-September, the company has 
shown no interest in continuing 
negotiations. With every week that 
goes by the strike is beginning to 


received notices 
union leaders advising that they 
seek other jobs — to tide the 


longer than expected.” With this 
letter, the UAW leaders have re- 
vealed the final bankruptcy of their 
do-nothing strike strategy. They 
are admitting defeat in a battle they 
never really began. 


WAITING GAME 


Passive waiting games like this 
only allow the company to stall 
bargaining and eventually wipe out 
the power of the union. And, if tac- 
tics like this succeed, it could mean 
the end of workers’ ability to en- 
force their contract on the shop 
floor. 

Fruehauf can wait a long time if 
they so decide. They are a large, 


AS THE UAW’s strike deadline at 
Ford Canada approaches, the 
chances of a strike are growing — 
either in the next few weeks, or in a 
few months time when the AIB at- 
tempts to roll back the deal. 

As we go to press, the union has seta 
deadline of November 3 to strike at 
Ford, if an agreement is not reached. 
However, even if Ford Canada accepts 
the same deal as the UAW membership 
has narrowly ratified in the US, the 
chances are good that the AIB will 
move to rollback the settlement. 

The total value of the US Ford con- 
tract is estimated to be about 10 per 
cent in the first year — well over the 6 
per cent guidelines that the AIB is now 
imposing in the second year of con- 
trols. Not that the deal is a good one; by 
most standards it’s a sell-out. 

A shorter work week, the major ob- 
jective in this year’s negotiations, went 
the way of all promises. Instead of the 
four-day-week that the union’s been 


from their local | 


el 


over in a strike that is “‘goingon epi 
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very rich company with a history of 
anti-union policy and tactics. They 
have obviously shifted Ontario 
production to plants in Calgary and 
the U.S. 

This strike has become a struggle 
to maintain the effective presence of 
the union in the plant. If Fruehauf 
workers are to protect themselves, 
their jobs, their wages and working 
conditions, serious action must be 
taken now. 

—Workers should demand an 
emergency union meeting im- 
mediately to inform members 
about the situation in as much de- 
tail as possible, including informa- 
tion on the company, shifting of 


UAW: Reject The 


promising for years, autoworkers will 
get 13 extra days off over the life of the 
3-year contract. That’s hardly the big 
inroad on fighting unemployment the 
union had vowed it would win. 

The agreement on wages fell short 
of the mark too. The UAW was 
negotiating for an increase in the three 
per cent annual improvement factor 
and in the cost of living allowance. 
They were also negotiating for in- 
creases in the pension to make up for 
losses to inflation. 


NEAR REJECTION 

They ended up with 20 cents — a 
figure which doesn’t even begin to 
catch up what was lost to inflation in 
the last contract. There were no im- 
provements in the COLA. And, in 
fact, some of the COLA was di- 
verted to pay for a meagrely pension 
bonus of $600. 

The terms of the deal were approved 
without the membership even seeing 


WOOO NS 


GM's 


Pa $8 Million 
Mistake 


WHEN WORKERS at GM Scar- 


Scarborough Plant 


running over into each other’s 


borough returned to work after the work stations. 


five week model change shutdown, 


Before the shutdown, ‘‘Build it 


they discovered that more than the in station” used to be a byword 
cars had changed. So, too, had plant around the plant. Now the foremen 


layout and operation. Lines are now 
longer and, more important, they 
have been speeded up to 25 plus jobs 
per hour. 

There is just one problem, how- 
ever. GM has made an $8 million 
mistake. They have made the lines 
around the plant too short. And, 
combined with the speed-up, that 
means workers are continually 
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beginning to resemble a lock-out. — 


production, etc. 
—Workers should demand regular 
mass pickets and demonstrations 
to close down the plant. The Mis- 
sissauga plant contains the main 
Fruehauf office and is probably of 
importance to the smooth continu- 
ing of business across Canada. 
—Workers of Local 252 at 
Fruehauf should demand the sup- 
port of other members of Local 252 
as well as other UAW locals in 
terms of financial support and in 
making mass pickets and demonst- 
rations powerful and effective (see 
article on Kresge mass picket on 
October 14, page 16). 
Sandra Lewis 


Sellout! 


the contract. Just the glossy brochure, 
‘‘Highlights of the Agreement’’, was 
shown to members. 

Skilled tradesmen, however, ap- 
proved the deal by only the narrowest 
of margins — 500 votes out of 25,000. 
A rejection by skilled trades would 
have nullified the entire agreement. 
Not surprisingly, the close vote led to 
speculation that the contract was ap- 
proved only because friends of the ad- 
ministration received extra ballots. 

A similar offer will now go before 
other autoworkers and to the Canadian 
region of the union. Despite the 
meagre terms of the settlement, Cana- 
dian autoworkers may find they have a 
real fight on their hands when the con- 
tract goes before the AIB. 

Canadian autoworkers will have 
to be prepared to strike the AIB to 
defend their wages and benefits. Re- 
jecting this rotten agreement could 
begin to generate the militancy 
necessary to wage that battle. 


load. 


166 (d), Page 91 of the contract. 


How To Fight 
Speed-Up 


First of ail, you have to understand that fighting speed-up is a war 
of nerves between the workers and management. 

Management’s weapon is the time study. A time study is done on 
all the elements of a job to determine how to increase your work- 


To fight speed-up, here are some steps that can be followed: — 

1— Protest your job to your foreman. Tell him you can't keep up 
with the job now that the line speed has been increased. 

2— Call your committee man and ask him to write a grievance on the 
job standard protesting the work load under Article 16, paragraph 


This is key because the contract states: 

“After the time or the requirement for a normal operator to 
perform an element has been established ona car, body or such line 
assembly operation, and the element is subsequently changed be- 
cause of engineering changes, a change in method, machinery, 
equipment, layout or tools, only the time or the requirements of the 
elements affected by such changes will be adjusted.” 

This is your protection and your weapon — so use it! 

3— Contact the worker who does your job on the other shift and get 
them to take the same action, if possible. l 

Meanwhile, work at a normal pace; that’s a pace that you set for 
yourself for an eight hour day. Just do the job. Don’t rush around. 
Complete every part of the job in a quality manner. 

Don’t skip anything and don’t do sloppy work. The company will 
let you get away with sloppy work at first only to prove that you can 
do the job faster. Then it will come back and demand quality work at ` 
that speed. Once you show in any way that you can keep up witha 
faster speed, your case is much weaker. 

Use your head. Do anything you can to interrupt the time study man 
from figuring out the time of your performance of the elements of the 
job. Go to the washroom; go to the nurse; get maintenance brothers to 
slow down the speed of your tools. 
stop the line and, thereby, stop the time study. Use your imagination. 
Get together and fight the company’s offensive. 


aren t making too much of a fuss 
about it. But that doesn’t change 
the conditions. 


TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


The line continues to speed too 
fast. Many of us don’t have a sec- 
ond to ourselves between jobs — 
not even time to light up a cigarette. 

And, to make sure we don’t get 
that time, the management has sent 
‘‘trouble shooters” into the areas 
where the speed-up campaign is con- 
sidered most important. 

One of these areas has been 
Chassis II on “A” shift. There, 
management has had its “‘trouble 
shooter” fire probationary emp- 

loyees indiscriminately and harass 
and threaten senior union members 
— all in an attempt to destroy any 
shop-floor action designed to 
change the situation. | 


MAKE GM PAY 


What it all means is that GM has 
decided to make you pay for their 
$8 million mistake. But you don’t 
have to. 


Have the other workers on the line 
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Gov't Attacks 


Postal Workers 


IN LATE SEPTEMBER, the federal 
government launched another at- 
tack on the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers (CUPW). This time 
the issue was the introduction of au- 
tomation into the postal system. 


For several weeks, disputes had 
been flaring over the way in which 
the government was undertaking 
technological change without con- 
sulting the union. When the union 
grieved the government’s action, it 
was told that the government 
would ignore any decisions of the 
special arbitration committee on 
technological change, if it was be- 
lieved that these violated the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act. 

The national executive of the 
CUPW retaliated by calling a series 
of rotating strikes. 


BACKDOWN 


In the face of government threats 
of court injunctions against the 
union, Joe Davidson, CUPW pres- 
ident, and the rest of the union 
leadership backed down and sus- 
pended the rotating strikes. A 
mediator has now been appointed 
to try to resolve the dispute. 

The backdown by the CUPW 
leadership should come as no sur- 
prise to postal workers — for it was 
a backdown a year ago which made 
the government's attacks possible. 

When the postal strike ended last 
December, the CUPW leadership 
claimed that they had won a major 
victory on technological change. At 
the time, many postal workers were 
skeptical of the union's claims. And 


ernment names two of the three 
committee members is like playing 


DESPITE a web of police lies and 
distortion, five of the first eight de- 
fendants in the trails arising from 
London’s Ridout-Garage Tavern 
strike have been acquitted. 


CONFUSED TESTIMONY 


The police testimony at the Oc- 
tober trials was confused in the ex- 
treme. Constable de Boer, the of- 
ficer who had gone berserk on June 
5, viciously elbowing and shoving a 
number of women picketers, could 
not identify the woman he had ar- 
rested although he had injured her 
hand in the process. Testimony 
given by Sergeant Carberry was so 
weak, he didn’t know that the man 
he had accused of obstruction was 
the only person in the crowd wear- 
ing a hat. 

The charges arose out of the 
three-and-one-half month strike at 
the tavern, which was a solid vic- 
tory for the members of Local 488 
of the Retail, Wholesale, and De- 
partment Store Union (RWDSV). 


VIOLENT TACTICS 


Through the support of other 
London workers at weekly mass 
pickets, the union won a contract 
and defeated the union-busting at- 
tempts of the company. This solidar- 
ity was able to defeat police strikeb- 
reaking tactics and win the strike. 
But eleven brothers and sisters were 
arrested. 


binding sriitration where the gov- 


with the dice loaded against you. 

There is another side to 
management’s attack on CUPW — 
the massive hiring of term, or 
casual, employees. This problem, 
also, was supposed to have been 
solved last December. 


CASUALS 


Yet at present, in Toronto, there 
are at least 1,400 terms. And, on at 
least one shift, terms are in a large 
majority. 

The effect of this is to reduce the 
shop-floor strength of the union, as 
well as reducing the union’s size. 
Term employees have no job sec- 
urity — at least some of them will 
be laid off when the move to the 
new plants is completed. They also 
represent a potential strike- 
breaking force — areal danger with 
the CUPW contract up in eight 
months. 

Even if we win on the issue of 
technological change, the situation 
with terms leaves the door open for 
yet another management attack on 


the union. For that reason, it is es- 
sential to link the demand for per- 
manent jobs to the fight for control 
over automation. 


MUST BE ORGANIZED 


The present situation forces a 
number of conclusions on rank and 
file postal workers. Firstly, any 
further strikes on a national scale 
must have our active participation 
— strikes simply cannot be de- 
clared from the top and be success- 
ful in the long run. Some CUPW 
locals across the country have had 
special meetings to plan action — 
this must now be done in every 
local. 

Secondly, the rank and file must 
be willing and prepared to act on 
their own if Davidson and the lead- 
ership accept anything less than real 
control over automation. To be able 
to act, we have to be organized. This 
is why local meetings are a necessity. 
The alternative is going through this 
whole fight again in a few months. 

—A Toronto postal worker 


London 


UAW Strikes Philips 


WHAT WOULD you think if your 


contract were up and your boss of- 


fered you no wage increase other 
than the continuation of your 
COLA? And what would you think 
if, after you went on strike, he then 
offered you all of three per cent? 


That is precisely “what the 120 
workers at Philips Electronics in 
London are thinking. And the 


Bmembers of ae Local 27 te 


finding the sob stories of manage- 


ment a little hard to take. 


SOB STORIES 


One sob story is that the com- 
pany is in the hole, that it has lost 
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crease. We know, however, that 
the London plant has been making 
a healthy profit. And even if other 
plants in other countries have been 


At the trials the police continu- 
ally denied using violent tactics on 
the line. t 

Concerning one arrest, fSetgeant 
Carberry claimed, ‘‘I placed my 
hand on his shoulder, and escorted 
him to the paddy wagon.” In fact 
he grabbed his prisoner around the- 
neck, and called on two constables 
o “grab him’’. They responded by 
grabbing the man by the armpits. 
The feet of the arrested man, who 
had never offered the slightest re- 


London Ridout strike was the site of several arrests. 


Police Lies at hidout Trials 


sistance,’ did not touch the ground 
all the way to the paddy wagon? 

Women were pulled by the hair, 
choked, thrown to the ground and 
dragged . Constable de Boer pulled 
a handful of hair out of one man’s 
head. 

One brother went to the assistance 
of the woman deBoer had injured. 
The judge said that such assistance is 
only justified if the police are beating 
someone to death! Otherwise it’s up 
to the courts to take action against 


losing money, thats no good 
reason for penalizing London 
workers. 

Another sob story is that the 
company is a firm believer in fight- 
ing inflation, Trudeau-style. Its 
wages are currently on a par with 
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` goes, is only obeying anti-inflation 
laws with its wage offer. 

The truth, however, is that there 

are many other companies (one ex- 


police brutality. Of course, this is 
after the damage has been done and 
when it’s too late to protect any- 
body. So far three brothers and sis- 
ters have been convicted on very 
flimsy evidence, and fined 200 dol- 
lars. 

The last of the Ridout trials will 
be heard on December 10, when 
three picketers face ‘‘justice’’ 
Send letters of support in care of 
Workers Action, Box 4671, Station 
C, London, Ontario. 


ample is General Electric) which pay 
much more than Phillips. And, be- 
sides, the AIB, rotten as it is, would 
allow at least an 8 to 10 per cent 


increase instead of a measly 3 per 


cent. 
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“The company’s s vicious stand has 
sparked a series of rumours as to 
what Philips is up to. One rumour, 
for example, is that foremen may 
actually be running some of the 
machinery and shipping out goods 
during the 12 hours a day that the 
plant is not being picketed. 

Another rumour is that the com- 
pany is moving its machinery from 
St. Jerome, Quebec to London and 
does not want to pay its workers 
during the change-over. So why not 
keep them on strike? 


COMPANY PREPARED 


Whatever the truth of these - 


rumours, there is no doubt that 
management was prepared for a 
strike. They stocked the 
warehouse especially heavily in the 
weeks prior to the strike, and then 
let only one day’s supply be stored 
there in the last few days. 

The company also let four work- 
ers go before the strike, even 
though everyone was working 
overtime to meet orders. It’s a tac- 
tic which, when considered along 
with the others, makes the strikers 
aware that what Philips is up to is 
quite simple — the company in- 
tends to browbeat the union into 
accepting a pathetic wage increase. 


WORKERS DETERMINED 


The company, however, may be 
surprised. The strikers are mostly 
women angry at the fact that their 
maximum wage is $4 an hour, $1.75 
less than the maximum for men. 

And, as if that weren’t enough, 
the workers’ clothing is continually 
ruined by glass particles and chem- 
icals — but, not a word from the 
company about providing un- 
iforms. 

It’s that kind of callous attitude 
which has made the Philips workers 


ready to pound the pavement even — 


after the ground freezes. 
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China: 


Now It’s 


IN THE AFTERMATH of Chair- 
man Mao’s death, a vicious leader- 
ship struggle has erupted in China 
that may well have led to the death of 
Mao’s widow, Chiang Ching, and 
three other “‘radical’’ leaders. 

After weeks of speculation about 
leadership purges within the 
Chinese Communist Party, the of- 
ficial Chinese news agency stated 
on October 22 that Chiang Ching 
and the three others had been ‘‘li- 
quidated”’ after their plot to seize 
power was crushed. 

Whatever the reality of the 
situation—and it is difficult to be 
entirely sure about the details—it 
seems clear that the ‘“‘moderate”’ 
wing of the CCP has taken control 
with the support of the Army. 


POLITICAL CRISIS 


The present power struggle is not 
new to politics in modern China. 
Since the late 1950’s, China has 
been caught in the grip of serious 
economic difficulties which have 
been met with different strategies 
from bureaucrats in the CCP. 


Rhodesia 

Ki ir 

A “NEW ERA” for Rhodesia. That 
is what Henry Kissinger is supposed 
to have achieved on September 25. 
But what he really got is acceptance 
of a plan which will co-opt middle- 
class black leaders into protecting 
American and British investments in 


Rhodesia and preserving the 
privileges of the white settlers. 


Details of thc settlement show 
clearly that the old order will be 
changed very little. Ian Smith will 
not be stripped of his powers. The 
‘black first minister” will be little 
more than a figurehead. The whites 
— one in 25 of the population — 
will have half the seats as well as 
the chairmanship of the council of 
state. 


And, to back up that political 
power, the whites will continue to 
hold the key ministries of defence 
and law and order as well as the 
commanding positions in the army 
and police. 


SELLOUT FOR BLACKS 


The ‘‘new era’’ they will be pro- 
tecting will aid not only white 
Rhodesia. It will also safeguard the 
rule of John Vorster’s South Afri- 
can regime from the impact of a 
successful black revolt north of 
South Africa’s borders. 


But, contrary to reports in the 
establishment press, the reprieve 
for Vorster has not been gained by 
“selling out’’ white Rhodesians. 
The real people who will be sold 
out if the settlement goes through 
are the blacks. 


OPPRESSIVE SYSTEM 


For nowhere in the settlement is 
there talk of ‘“compensation’’ for 
the thousands of blacks who, over 
the last 10 years, have had their 
homes and crops destroyed by the 
Rhodesian army. 


And, while an international trust 
fund is being set up for white 
Rhodesians who wish to leave the 
country, there is no trust fund for 
the 250,000 tribesmen who have 
been removed from their land to 
‘protected villages” which are little 
more than concentration camps. 


Deal P 


Chiang Ching, Mao’s widow, and three other purged Chinese leaders. The Chinese people have no control over the affairs of 


government. 


China desperately needs to de- 
velop economically. Despite the 
advances made since the Second 
World War, China is still a greatly 
impoverished country. Without 
enormous technological develop- 
ment, economic growth can barely 
keep pace with the growth of the 
population. 


A council of five Black African 
nations has condemned some of the 
details of the settlement, but has 
not rejected it out of hand. That, 


ALTHOUGH the US elections won’t 
take place until after Workers’ Ac- 
tion goes to press, we have a flash 
scoop on who will be the loser — the 
American working class. The candi- 
dates, Jimmy Carter and Gerry 
Ford, share common policies of 
wage controls, rising unemploy- 
ment, and welfare and public service 
cutbacks. 


The Ger 
Jimmy Sho 


Mao’s solution, and that of those 
who have been purged, was to step 
up the pace of economic developm- 
ent by holding down wages and 
stressing the development of heavy 
industry. Workers were to be en- 
couraged to accept low wages by 
careful indoctrination with ‘‘Mao 
Tse-Tung Thought’’. 


White Inte 


however, is what must happen. 

And, if black leaders will not do it, 
then the people themselves must 
show that, if a new era is really to 


an 


cusing him of being soft on Russia, 
selling out the US ‘moral com- 
mittment’’ to Israel, and of getting 
pushed around by Panama. 

The Gerry and Jimmy show was, 
in fact, little more than an ad cam- 


After having been promised that | — 
telivised debates would allow the ~ 


American public to discern the real __ 
philosophical and political differ- _ 
ences, viewers were treated to the | 


biggest non-confrontation since 
Trudeau’s ‘‘war on inflation”. 


Even their foreign policy is the į 


same. Carter, the alleged reformer, 


attacked Ford from the right, ac- 


Presidential hopeful Jimmy Carter woos voter. 
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The ‘‘moderate’’ wing of the 
CCP favours a steadier rate of 
growth on a more Soviet-style 
model. They want to encourage the 
growth of a market by paying 
higher wages to skilled workers, 
managers, and technicians to en- 
courage them to increase produc- 
tion, and by rewarding workers 


rests 


come to Rhodesia and South Africa, 
it will only be through the armed 
struggle of the workers and black 
freedom fighters. 


paign for the respective candidates. . 
More attention was paid to technical 
details, like having a dark back- 
ground to de-emphasize Ford’s re- 
ceeding hairline, than any real is- 
sues. Carter wanted both men to sit, 
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us President Gerald Ford: famous for his coordination. 


who exceed production quotas. 
This is what has led to their being 
labelled ‘capitalist roaders’’. 


REVOLUTION NEEDED 


Although the ‘‘moderate’’ and 
‘‘pragmatic’’ wing of the CCP now 
seems firmly in control, they can- 
not really solve the economic prob- 
lems. With the entire world 
economy incrisis, China is going to 
find it increasingly difficult to pay 
for the heavy western technology 
that it needs to develop. 

The truth is that the only solution 
for the Chinese economy is an imter- 
national one—and, thus, a socialist 
one. The Chinese economy can only 
develop at 2 pace necessary to wipe 
out poverty and backwardness if it 
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That requires an aggressive.re- 
. olutnonary forezgn policy designed 
to help workers and liberation 
movements the world over in their 
struggle for socialism. | 

But the ruling bureaucrats in the 
CCP, no matter whether they are in 
the ‘‘moderate’’ or ‘radical’’ wings, 
fear such a solution. For they are 
affraid of the Chinese working class 
rising and stripping the CCP 
bureaucrats of their power and 
privileges. Yet exactly that, a work- 
ers’ revolution, is the only solution 
to China’s difficulties. 


NE 


in order to de-emphasize Ford’s 
height advantage, and Ford had to 
have holes drilled in his podium to 
keep him from spilling his water 
pitcher and glass. Not surprisingly, 
Ford’s man in charge of cosmetic 
and technical details was once the 
director of the Soupy Sales comedy 
show. 


When Americans go to the polls 
on November 2, they will have to 
choose between a millionaire 
peanut farmer who made it in poli- 
tics by appealing to the racist sup- 
porters of George Wallace, and a 
president who made his claim to 
fame by playing college football 
without a helmet (a practice from 
which he has never recovered). 
Some choice. 
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SOCIALISM 


‘Inflation results from 
the fact that monopolies 
can absorb and pass on 
rises in wages, raw mat- 
erial and equipment 


What Causes 


OVER THE PAST DECADE, inflation has 
become one of the most-hated aspects of our 
economic system. Month in and month out, 
prices rise, leading to less and less buying 


- power per dollar of workers’ wages. 


Yet, inflation is not a recent development. At 
many different times in history, societies have 
experienced periods when prices of various 
goods, especially metals, rose significantly. 


What is new today, however, is the persis- 
tence of inflation over a long period of time. 
Whereas in the past prices might rise 
dramatically for a few years, only to fall 


‘gage, gas range available.” 


costs, or 
through 
creases.” 


price 


it Could Hap 


Shah 


Charters 
Jet for 
Grapefruits 


— and spent $1.5 billion. The sul- 
tan of this oil-rich country purch- 
ased six Cadillac Sevilles, a Cadil- 
lac Eldorado, six Mercedes-Benz 
sedans, a 25-foot speedboat, a 
Chevrolet Blazer, a Porsche Targa, 
a 911-S Porsche, 1,255 pieces of 
luggage, eight refrigerators, a gas 
range, 20,000 pounds of automo- 
tive tools, two _ five-foot-high 
grapefruit trees and two reclining 
chairs. 

Once the shopping was com- 
pleted, the Shah had a Boeing 747 
carge jet chartered to transport his 


B goodies home. 


The order was placed through 
the sultan’s aides. It specified the 
makes of cars and added: *‘Please 
buy me the best refrigerators, lug- 
He did 
not explain why he wanted the 
grapefruit trees. 


Return to- 


the Open 
Shop? 


Ontario’s Minister of Labour 
wants to introduce open-shop legis- 
lation. This would make it illegal 
for unions and management to sign 
contracts obliging all employees to 
be union members. 

Why the need for such a policy? 
Because, as the Minister explains, 
“I personally view work as a 
human need and do not want to see 
it restricted by unions.” 

Workers’ Action ` wonders 
whether 750,000 unemployed 
Canadians were laid off by the un- 
ions, or by a profit-hungry system 
that cares nothing about any kind of 

uman need. 


s 


interest rates 


drastically for a few years afterward, for the 
in past 75 years prices have risen consistently. 
MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 


_ The development of permanent inflation has 
Des 2. Sree seat. fe nec of monopoly 


Happen... 


ONLY UNDER CAPITALISM <& 
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Workers wages, ‘the YHET: of National Defence thinks we need": 
—A new combat plane to replace the present Voodoo CF 101s —the 


price tag is a mere $1.5 billion. 


—New Leopard tanks at a bargain price of $200 million. 
—Armoured vehicles which would also cost $200 million. 
—A new warship. The cost is secret, but the first phase of the 


replacement project would cost around $1.5 billion. 
Another step towards Trudeau’s “Just Society”... 


x 
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The Canadian military establishment wants to do some shopping. 
The Shah of Oman recently took Tha would like to convince konacan that we need to spend over $3 


— MERCER a all. SS 
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nflation? 


capitalism. 

Monopoly capitalism refers to that stage in 
the development of the “*free enterprise’’ mar- 
ket economy when small, competitive firms are 
replaced by a handful of monopoly corpora- 
tions. These monopolies often work closely to 
establish agreeable pricing policies. And that 
almost always spells rising prices. 

When the capitalist economy was dominated 
by large numbers of small firms, companies 
competed with one another by cutting their 
costs. The most efficient firms could produce 
their goods in less time and with less labour. 
Thus, they could sell their products for less than 
their competitors. Lower costs meant higher 
sales and a growing share of the market. The 
least efficient firms would therefore lose their 
share of the market and be forced out of busi- 
ness. 

Under competitive conditions, then, prices 
would be established by the free play of the 
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market. Those whose prices were higher than 
the average price on the market would be forced 
to cut costs or go out of business. 

Over the course of decades, however, this 
process of competition reduced the number of 
firms in a given industry to the point where a 
few enormous enterprises dominated the mar-’ 
ket. These monopoly corporations began to 
enter into agreements not to engage in price- 
cutting forms of competition. 

Instead of being dominated by the market 
as in the past, these monopolies dominate 
the market for themselves. Their prices are 
arrived at not by the free play of market 
competition, but by ‘‘cost-plus’’ calcula- 
tions made by either the leading company or 
made jointly by the few major firms. In this 
way, the monopolies can absorb and pass on — 
rises in wages, raw material and equipment 
costs, or interest rates through price in- 
creases. 

In Canada, this power of the 
monopolies can be seen by looking 
at a few major industries. For ex- 
ample, 95 per cent of the cars made 
in Canada are made by four com- 
panies who share a common pricing 
policy. The same goes for the pet- 
roleum industry where four com- 
panies produce 80 per cent of all 
output. And the same applies in the 
iron and steel industry, again with 
four firms accounting for 80 percent 
of all output. The examples go-on 
and on. 


PERMANENT INFLATION 


The ability of these major corpo- 
rations to cover cost increases by 
raising prices makes inflation a 
permanent feature of the monopoly 
coi economy. 


factors which contribute to infla- 
tion. One of the most important of 
these is the force of the world mar- 
ket in inter-relating developments 
in every economy. Also important 
is the enormous impact of military 
spending. Both factors will be 
looked at in thiscolumnnextmonth. 
But one thing is very clear from 
examining the power of the 
monopoly corporations. No matter 
how many factors contribute to the 
inflationary spiral, permanent infla- 
tion cannot be overcome without 
breaking the power of the enormous 
enterprises that dominate the 
capitalist economies of the world. In 
other words, there can be no cure for 
inflation this side of socialism, where 
the power of the masses of working 
people to democratically plan the 
economy will replace the rule of a 
handful of corporate dynasties. 


Tony Cliff: 


LENIN 


Volume 2 


Of course, there are many other | 


Power to the Soviets 


When Lady Beaverbrook flies first class, so do her dogs. To travel from London, England to Halifax, 
she chartered an entire DC-8 complete with four flight attendants for her and two dogs, so that the 
pooches wouldn't have to travel in the baggage hold. When queried about the $17,000 price of the trip, 
Lady Beaverbrook stated: “It is my own private fortune and | can spend it as I see fit.” 


Natives honor Canadian Bechtel 


CANADIAN BECHTEL LTD. has received the 
1975 Native Outreach Award for its work in 
ensuring employment for native people on the 
Syncrude Canada Ltd. construction site at Fort 
McMurray, Alta. The firm, part of the U.S.- 
based Bechtel group, is prime contractor for the 
$2-billion oil sands plant. The award is given 
annually to an individual, union, or company 
for extraordinary work in the field of native 
employment. 


Wasn't it nice of Canadian 
Bechtel to go to Alberta just to 
help the native peoples? 
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"EASY PROFITS” 


Figures released recently by the 
Ford Motor Company reveal that 
paying wages is not corporate 


generosity — it’s legalized theft. 


During the recent four week strike 
at Ford, the company claims that it 
lost production of 325,000 vehicles 
with a factory value of 


$1,800,000,000! For the same 
period, Ford would have had to pay 
$200 million in wages. Even taking 
into account all of Ford’s costs on 
equipment and materials, that 
leaves Ford with several dollars in 
profits for every dollar that they 
pay out in wages. That’s what you 
call ‘‘easy profits’’. 


Order Volume 2 of Tony Cliff's 
political biography of Lenin 
today. Send $7 to Workers’ 
Action Books, Box 339, Sta- 
tion E, Toronto. 


OCT.14 AND 


AGAINST WAGE CONTROLS 


THEY SHUT DOWN the 
enormous auto plants 
and steel mills of South- 
ern Ontario. They forced 
production to grind to a 


standstill in the forests , 


and at the pulp and 
paper mills of British 
Columbia. They closed 
the nickel mines of Sud- 
bury, the potash mines 
of Saskatoon, and the 
coal mines of Cape Bre- 
ton. 

When the day was over, more 
than one million Canadian workers 
had left their jobs to support the 


October 14 protest against wage 
controls. It was the large coordi- 


Women 


AFTER OCTOBER 14, no mention @ 


THE FIGHT 


j “INTERNATIONAL 


LADIES 


- GARMENT 
WORKERS 


UNION 


nated action im the history of the 
‘Canadian labour movement. 


STRONG POINTS 


The strike was strongest in the 
industrial working class com- 
munities. Between 20,000 and 
25,000 workers struck in each of 
the Ontario cities of Windsor, 
Oshawa, Hamilton and Sudbury. 
In Sept-Iles, 16,500 workers were 
off the job—almost every worker, 
organized or unorganized, in the 
Quebec town. In Cape Breton. 


was made in newspaper coverage or 27 
television and radio reports of the £ 


huge numbers of women unionists 
across Canada who had left their 
jobs and marched in the streets to 


demonstrate their opposition to 


wage controls. 

The media may have chosen to 
ignore women’s involvement in 
this struggle, but, from experience, 
women understand better than 
anyone else what wage controls 
mean. 

The average female wage earner 
in Canada takes home a salary ap- 


proximately half that of the average ’ 


male. The controls program means 

that any increase she wins is going 
to be severely limited. And since 
percentage wage guidelines lead to 


a widening of the wage gap, the ` 


chances of a women worker catch- 
`- ing up to a man’s salary, or even 
with the cost of living, are gone 
right down the drain — unless she 
and her fellow workers organize to 


fight back. 
Women are not by nature a con- 


servative section of the work force. 

We are taught to think we are, and 
men are taught to believe this also. 
But in spite of this fact, throughout 


history women have been leaders in 


the fight against injustice and in- 


equality. 

The demonstration on October 
14 was an important show of 
strength, but opposition mustn't 
stop there. As other articles in this 
section point out, merely marching 
in the streets will not beat wage 
controls. 

Women must join in organizing 


15,000 struck. St. John, New — 


Brunswick saw almost all industry 


close down. And across British 
Columbia, an impressive 200,000 
workers walked off the job in Van- 
couver and the mining and wood- 
working communities. 


Hundreds of thousands of strik- 
ing workers joined rallies and de- 
monstrations called by the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress to protest 
wage controls. Yet for all the im- 
pressiveness of the turn-outs at the 
CLC activities, it was a weak show- 


March Against Controls 


the rank and file in their unions to 
urge the entire membership to con- 
tinue the fight against wage con- 
trols. By fighting along side their 
union brothers, women can help to 
bring about an end to controls, and 
build the strength to win the day- 
to-day battles of the shop-floor. 

In doing so, women will find 
themselves up against both the 
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ing when to the more 
thee one million workers who had 
walked off the job. 


WEAKNESSES 


For all its strength, the October 
14 strike suffered from a number of 
weaknesses. Whole sections of the 
labour movement failed to support 
the Day of Protest. Canada’s third 
largest union, the Public Service 
Alliance of Canada, refused to sup- 
port the strike. So did the Canadian 
Conference Board of the 


union leadership which ‘has never 
encouraged them to play an active 
part in the unions, and the entire 
oppressive system of capitalism. 
But women, who stand to lose so 
much by the continuation of this sys- 
tem, can play a key role in the strug- 
gle to replace it with a system based 
on real human needs. 
Rita Forrest 


Workers’ Action 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


a ee 
mest 


Teamsters—although many Team- 
sters locals did support the strike. 
And all but one of the nation’s 17 
railway unions failed to support the 
protest. 

And even among those unions 
that did vote to strike, in some 
areas whole locals voted to stay on 
the job. 

The main responsibility for these 
weaknesses in the strike lies with 
the leadership of the CLC. In many 
cases, workers stayed on the job 
not because they supported wage 
controls, but because they didn’t 
believe that the labour brass were 
serigus about fighting the controls 
program. (see Where Was The 
iCLC, page 10). 

Over the past year, hundreds of 
thousands of workers have fought 
and struck against wage controls. In 
most cases they have ended up tak- 
ing a hammering from their emp- 
loyer and the AIB. To have resisted 
these attacks all that was needed was 
some organized support from the 
CLC—but there was none to be 
seen. 


POTENTIAL 


As a result of this lack of or- 
ganized action by the CLC, many 
workers became demoralized and 
cynical about the CLC’s ‘‘fight 
against. wage controls’’. That’s 
what accounts for the weaknesses 
of the October 14 strike, not any 
widespread support for the 
government’s program. 

But despite these weaknesses, the 
October 14 strike showed the fantas- 
tic potential of united working class 
action. It showed that the working 
class has the power to bring the 
economy to a standstill when it acts 
collectively. Whatever the short- 
comings of the Day of Protest, teach- 
ing that lesson was its greatest 
achievement. It is a lesson that must 
be remembered and built on in the 
coming months and years of work- 
ing class struggle. 
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Year Two of Contro 


{Seek CLC Support 


IF ANYONE was listening to the 
Speech from the Throne which 
opened the 30th Session of Parlia- 
ment on October 12 they may have 
thought that the Trudeau govern- 
ment was going to ease up in the 
second year of controls, they 
thought wrong — very wrong. 


Of course, the Speech promised 
lots of fine-sounding things: job 
creation programs to fight unemp- 
loyment, equal pay for work of 
equal value for women, and crea- 
tion of a “‘national institution dedi- 
cated to improving the quality of 
life in the workplace”, to name the 
most prominent. 

But promises made in Throne 
Speeches are not what politics is 
made of. Last Throne Speech, in 


Ea 


September 1974, the government 
never even mentioned introducing 
wage controls. Instead, it promised 
an anti-profiteering bill which, 
along with countless other pieces of 
promised legislation, was never 
passed. 


PROMISES, PROMISES 


-~ Behind the veil of noble govern- 
ment promises lies quite a different 
reality—a reality of wage-slashing, 
social service cutbacks, rising un- 
employment and increased hardship 
for working people. That—and lots 
more of it—is what we can expect 
during the second year of the wage 
control program. 

Already, the AIB was showing at 


October 14 


E 


the Canadian Labour Congress used 
up the last weapon in its arsenal in 
the fight against wage controls. 

For months, the CLC brass tried 
to force concessions out of the gov- 
ernment without putting up a bat- 
tle. They tried tough-talking press 
conferences. They tried closed- 


door meetings with members of the . 
Trudeau Cabinet. They tried a. 


show of force at the May CLC 
Convention. Finally, much to their 
displeasure, they were forced into 
calling the October 14 Day of Pro- 
test. 


HORRIFIED 

When the possibility of a general 
strike against wage controls was 
first proposed, the CLC leaders re- 
coiled in horror. ‘‘It could bea dis- 
aster’, UAW head Dennis 
McDermott announced. “I saw a 
general strike in 1926 (in Britain). | 
saw what happened,” CLC presi- 
dent Joe Morris Stated, dismissing 
the idea. 

Only when it was clear that the 
government had no intention of 
budging on the controls program, 
and when the demands of the rank 
and file for action against the con- 
trols became so intense that they 
could no longer be resisted, did the 
CLC embark on the Day of Protest. 

Forced to organize some kind of 
nation-wide strike, the CLC offi- 
cials decided to turn this potential 
‘‘disaster” to their own advantage. 
They would use it to force the gov- 
ernment to bring them into consul- 
tation on economic policy. 

A general strike didn’t have to be 
a massive working class. battle 
summoning up images of insurrec- 
tion and revolution, Morris and his 
cohorts reasoned. Perhaps it could 
be a useful pressure tactic to ad- 
vance the CLC proposal for a 
tripartite (business-government- 
labour) board on economic and so- 
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trols. 

And that is exactly what the CLC 
brass decided to turn the Day of 
Protest into—a quiet, peaceful. re- 
Strained affair culminating in a few 
moderate-sounding speeches from 
labour officials. 

By the time the Day of Protest 
was planned, the CLC leaders 
made it clear that it had nothing to 
do with bringing down the Liberal 
government over the issue of wage 
controls. 


TRIPARTISM 

Asked on October 13 what the 
protest would achieve, Joe Morris 
didn’t even mention the wage con- 
trols. ‘‘It means that we can see we 
will now be able to develop within 
the structure of labour in Canada a 
form of poliitcal pressure...’ *, Mor- 
ris explained. 

In other words, the whole purpose 


CLC Convention in May voted to suppo 


the end of the first year of controls 
that it intends to get much more 
vicious. Take the case of the wage 
rollbacks at the Anvil Mining Com- 
pany in the Yukon. There, the 400 
Steelworkers had won a 39 per cent 
wage increase only to have ‘it rolled 
back to 14 percent. When the Anvil 
workers struck against the AIB 
rollback and appealed the decision, 
Board administrator Donald Tans- 
ley further reduced the settlement 
to8 percent. | ee 


ECONOMIC CRISIS—WE PAY 


The second year of controls calls 
for wage increases to be restricted 
to 6 per cent. And we can count on 
the government to stick religiously 
to that level. 


ts, 


general strike against con- 


bureaucrats was to show that labour 
was a political force that the gov- 
ernment would have to reckon with. 
And that reckoning means creating 
some form of ‘‘tripartism”’ in which 
the labour leaders would enjoy new 
privileges and a share of political 
power. 


WOULD ACCEPT CONTROLS 


In fact, the terms of the proposal 
for tripartism put forward by the 
CLC last July actually spell out cer- 
tain conditions under which labour 
would accept wage controls. 

And now that the October 14 Day 
of Protest is over, the CLC will in- 
creasingly move in that direction. 
For on October 14, the CLC ran out 
of weapons to fight the controls 
with. All it has left now is negotiat- 
ing and compromising with the 


$ 


#: 
$ 
: 


k 
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30,000 demonstrate against controls in Ottawa, 


For the Liberals have embarked 
on a strategy of restoring the Cana- 
dian economy and making it more 
competitive in world markets. The 
key element in that strategy is wage 
controls. Only by slashing the 
wages of Canadian workers can the 
government boost corporate pro- 


But October 14 need not be the 
end of the road for the rank and file. 
It all depends on whether militants 
and union activists can organize in 
the shops and the unions to continue 
the fight against wage controls, with 
or without the support of the CLC 


March 22. But that milit 
tic 
tic 


fits and create more capital for in- 
vestment. Not that this will create 
more jobs. Increased investment 
will only lead to more workers 
being replaced by machines. The 
government strategy, in other 
words, is to ride out the economic 
crisis on our backs — by driving 
down our living standards. 

That’s what Trudeau was hinting 
at recently when he said that the 
controls might last past 1978. If the 
competitiveness of the Canadian 
economy is not restored, the gov- 
ernment will continue to use its 
power to solve corporate economic 
problems at our expense. 

BUY OUT CLC 


In order to do that, however, the 

ent is going to have to 
ne labour’s resistance to 
wage controls. The liberals know 
that they cannot win another elec- 


OCTOBER 14 showed the 
enormous potential of collec- 
tive action by organized 
labour. Unfortunately, it also 
showed the weakness of the 
Present trade union move- 
ment in Canada. 


The Day of Protest demon- 
strated that labour has the power to 
change society. But it also demon- 
strated that this power is confined, 
restricted and dwarfed by the 
bureaucratic character of the 
labour movement. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


That was clear from looking at 
the impact of the October 14 gen- 
eral strike. On the one hand, rank 
and file workers walked off the p 
job—over a million strong—in a 4 
fantastic showing of opposition to 


wT j 


wage controls. On the other hand, 
the October 14 rallies and marches 
were generally dull and lifeless af- © 
fairs dominated by NDP and CLC Z‘ 
bureaucrats. a 


And that has been the story over tr 
the entire last year of struggle 
against controls. Since controls by 


were introduced, working class m 
militancy has exploded in the th 
largest strike wave in Canadian h: 


history—nearly twice as large as 
the record strike wave of 1975. 
Time and again, workers have 
made clear their readiness to 


cial planning. of the Day of Protest for the CLC government. brass. launch a political battle against the px 
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ncy has been diverted by CLC leaders. : 
n with the widespread opposi- follow their leaders like lambs tog 
n of the trade union movement. the slaughter. isa 


What they hope to do is co-opt For that reason, rank and file 
leadership of the CLC by in- militants must organize in their un- 
ving them in joint business- ions to keep up the fight against | 
/ernment-labour boards. This is wage controls. Not only in order to 
y the Throne Speech promised escalate the struggle against the gov- 
creation of a consultation coun- ernment, but also to keep up pres- 


on economic policy, establish- 
nt of a tripartite collective bar- 
ning centre, and other boards on 
our-management relations. 

fhe Liberals plan to woo the CLC 
iss with promises of government 
ts in the ‘‘post-controls period”. 
ey hope to overcome labour op- 
ition to controls with promises of 
ver and privilege. That way, they 
| escalate their wage-slashing at 
‘same time as they combat CLC 
Osition. 

\ remarkable strategy. But it has 
> flaw. It counts on the rank and 
of the trade union movement to 


2 oie 


yvernment. 

Yet despite this militancy, the 
mtrols remain intact and the AIB 
‘ts tougher with each month that 
isses by. The reason for this con- 
adiction is clear: to defeat con- 
ols, the militancy that has.erupted 
the local and shop-floor level must 
» galvanized into a powerful labour 
ovement at the national level. And 
at is precisely what the CLC brass 
ıs refused to do. 


MUST ORGANIZE 


Indeed, the CLC is now pursuing 
licies of open collaboration with 


sure on the CLC officials—to let 
them know that the rank and file will 
accept no sell-out to the government. 


Coverage 

by 

Rita 

Forrest 
and F 

David 

McNally 
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government and business at the na- 
tional level—under the guise of 
‘‘tripartism’’. 

Clearly, then, if the struggle 
against controls is to continue rank 
and file militants and activists will 
have to organize in their work- 
places, their locals and their unions 
to mobilize actions against wage 
controls. 

Critical here is the organization 
of solidarity with groups of workers 
who strike against the controls. For 
the past year, the AIB has declared 
open season on small, isolated loc- 
als that challenged the wage 
guidelines on their own. 


ALL THE FUNDAMENTAL deci- 
sions about wage controls, economic 
policy and collective bargaining 
made at the national level between 
government, business and labour 
bureaucrats—that’s what the 
‘*tripartism’’ that the government 
and the CLC are moving towards 
would mean. 


The idea of bringing upper-level 


| trade union officials into collabora- 


tion with government and business 
representatives is not new. Indeed, 
it is one of the best ways capitalist 
governments the world over have 
found of eliminating labour opposi- 
tion to their policies. Just give a few 
labour leaders the right to strut. 
around with wealthy executives 
and politicians and see how quickly 
they come around to the govern- 
ment point of view! 

In fact, the very idea of a tripar- 
tite council on national economic 
policy was first put forward by the 
CLC, not the government. 

At the CLC Convention in May, 
the document presented by the 
CLC executive, Labour’s Man- 
ifesto for Canada, spelled out the 
meaning of “‘tripartism”’ 


CLC MANIFESTO 
statea: “PaRbuic hak alway 


the price at which it would support 


‘the system’....The _ price of 
labour’s future support must be an | 
equal share in the economic and 


One of the keys to defeating the 
controls is breaking down this iso- 
lation of individual locals by build- 
ing links with striking workers. 
This will require building solidarity 
committees that can organize strike 
support activities. 


SOLIDARITY 


By organizing solidarity commit- 
tees in individual locals and by car- 
rying the fight into local labour 
councils, rank and file militants can 
begin to stem the tide of defeats at 
the hands of the AIB. 

And once organized solidarity 


a Liberals, CLC 
i Move Towards 
| “Tripartism” 


CLC prealdent Joe Morris “0 Trudeau — ‘all Snos and chackiie 
after joint discussion. 


social decision-making on a na- ament, the Liberal government 


tional basis with the other partners 
— business and government.”’ 


PARTNERSHIP 


A _ business-government-labour 
‘‘partnership’’ — that’s the real 
meaning of tripartism. So it’s no 
wonder that the Trudeau govern- 
ment has begun to embrace the idea 
in recent moniki What etter r uay 


few trade union bureaucrats play at 


„boag political big-shots? 
Already, in the October Speech 


from the Throne that opened Parli- 


Strategy / Oct 1 w 


beats the AIB on a few 
occasions—as happened with the 
miners at Elliot Lake—the idea will 
catch on. That will open the door to 
linking up more and more rank and 
file groups, strike committees and 
solidarity committees into the kind 
of movement that can challenge the 
controls. 

Over the last year, and on Oc- 
tober 14, we have seen that the mili- 
tancy exists to bust the wage con- 
trols. In the coming months, the test 
of the battle against controls will be 
the ability of union activists to trans- 
late that militancy into a powerful 
rank and file movement. 


institution EAG to improving 


made considerable steps in that di- 
rection. They announced plans to 
create a ‘‘multipartite” council on 
economic policy that would include 
consumer and agriculture groups as 
well as business and labour. 
Under the umbrella of the mul- 
tipartite council, three tripartite 
centres could be created. These 
are: a collective bargaining infor- 


mation centre; an industrial health 


the quality of life in the workplace. 


PERMANENT CONTROLS? 


With some kind of tripartite ar- 
rangement underway, the govern- 
ment would be in an excellent posi- 
tion to move towards a system of 
permanent wage controls. Every 
year, the government could con- 
vince the labour leaders that the 
economy could afford to give up 
only so much in wage increases and 
remain competitive. Then the 
labour officials would have to force 
these guidelines on their affiliated 
unions. 

It’s with this in mind, that CLC 
president Joe Morris has been 
pushing for increased power for the 
CLC at a national level. What Mor- 
ris envisions is a situation where 
bargaining on all economic and 
labour issues is done at the national 
level—between the CLC brass and 
business and government represen- 
tatives. 

That would mean a more 
bureaucratic trade union move- 
ment. And one integrated into the 
state machinery. It would mean the 
end of what little remains of demo- 
cratic, rank and file controlled un- 
ions. 

Yet if anything has become clear 
during the past year of struggle 
against wage controls, it is that the 
trade union movement is much too 
bureaucratic, that the rank and file 
has too little control over union af- 
fairs. If anything has become a 
necessity for the survival of militant, 
democratic unionism, it is returning 
control of the unions to the shop 
floor. Tripartism, however, would 
work in the opposite direction. It 
would wipe out the last vestige of 
union power on the shop floor: it 
would leave the rank and file power- 
less to fight the sell-outs of the brass. 
For that reason alone, it must be 
completely opposed by all union 
militants. 
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Business 
Running 
Scared 


PRIOR TO THE October 14 Day of 
Protest, there appeared in some 
daily newspapers, a series of adver- 
tisements from a group of terrified 
little businessmen. 

The ads were placed by two dif- 
ferent groups: The Carry On, 
Canada Committee and the Cana- 
dian Federation of Independent Bus- 
iness (CFIB), of which John Bulloch 
Jr., son of the Toronto tailor, is pres- 
ident. Bulloch’s father is in the habit 
of placing ads in the newspapers 
supporting the white supremacist 
government of Rhodesia. 


A SAD DAY? 


The ads appeared in more than 
20 dailies at a cost of over $35,000. 
Essentially, they argued that Oc- 
tober 14 was a ‘‘sad day for democ- 
racy, an even sadder day for 
Canada’’ and that “‘in the struggle 
between big unions, big govern- 
ment, and big business, most 
Canadians are in the middle.” 

The truth is, most Canadians — 
indeed, the overwhelming majority 
— are working people, about one- 
third of whom are unionized. Small 
businessmen, like those in the CFIB, 
are in a small minority — as the 
CFIB’s membership of 37,000 indi- 
cates. 

And although although the major- 
ity of workers are not unionized, 
they benefit directly from the strug- 
gles of organized labour. To begin 
with, unions have raised the stan- 
dard of living for all workers. As 
union wages go up, employers of 
non-union workers are forced to 


Jap 
DEU rie 


SOCIAL BENEFITS 


In addition, unemployment in- 
surance, old age benefits, 
socialized medicine, and many 
other benefits would not exist 
today had organized labour not 
pressured governments into grant- 
ing them. 

So, in reality, these ads speak in 
the interests of a minority of Cana- 
dians who criticize workers for exer- 
cising their power — the power to 
bring the economy to a halt. It is this 
power which makes these small 
businessmen quiver. 


October Mth is not 

“a day of protest” 

it is a day of mourning 
_. Avery sad day for Canada 


+- Most working Canadians do not belong to a union. They, along 

with many union members will continue to work as hard as usual 
on October i4th. Perhaps in fact, a little harder 

Because they are working. not only for themselves 
principle as well. The principle is: are we to be governed bs law or 
by the wishes of 4 few union leaders? The vote will be counted 
October 14th. 

The majority of Canadians may or may not support the A.B 
That's not really the issue. In the struggle betu cen biz umons bee 


. but fora 


business and big government. most Canadians are an the mdi 


being squeezed and battered on all andes Yet the: are m th 


eral strike. for that’s what it t 
idit what tabelis her aa t. has been importe ed fr om me 
where it has had disascrous ciulia six both worker 
government and the v ask mie nity in betwee ican help. It 
can only destroy 

We appeal to all Canadians to join the majonty and work to fu 
capacity on October 14 —Iet vour conscience be s our guide 


Your vote for Canada wil 


The Canadian Federation of In- 
dependent Business took out 
large ads worth $35,000 to op- 
pose Day of Protest. These small 
businessmen are terrified by the 
rise of working class militancy 
throughout Canada. 

RES SE EE ES RL ER ES 

Are You Interested? 


Workers’ Action 
would like to hear 
from you. Send let- 
ters to Box 339, Sta- 
tion E, Toronio. 


Ontario NDP leader Steven 
Lewis. Lewis told October 14 
protestors not to take militant ac- 
tion but to vote for him and a 


handful of professional politi- 


cians. 


“I hope you will move from pro- 
test to politics. In a parliamentary 
democracy the route through the 
ballot box remains the single most 
potent weapon. Human energy di- 
rected to politics is always effective, 
is legitimate, and is applauded by 


$ everyone.” 


$ —Stephen Lewis, Ontario NDP 
= leader, on October 14. 


With those comments, Stephen 
Lewis summarized the NDP ap- 
proach to working class politics. It 
is an approach based on diverting 
militant labour action into the 


. dead-end street of ballot-boxes and 


The NDP: Don't Do 
Anything, 
Just Vote! 


parliamentary juggling acts. 


What Stephen Lewis was really 
saying in his long address to the 
striking workers marching at 
Queen’s Park in Toronto, was no- 
thing more than: ‘‘ Vote for me.” It 
was a transparent attempt to make 
hay for the New Democratic Party; 
an effort to discourage independent 
action by workers fed up with being 
sold down the river by government 
after government. 


The NDP is looking to the working 
class for more votes in the next On- 
tario election. But a brief glance at 
past records of other NDP govern- 


Hamilton police infiltrated Day of Protest demonstration and took pictures of all demonstrators. 


Hamilton 


Gops Infiltrate 


g Day of Protest 


THE WORKING PEOPLE of 
Hamilton were stunned to learn re- 
cently that undercover police dres- 
sed themselves up like workers to 
mingle with the crowds and take 
photographs on October 14. But the 
real shocker was the fact that this 
activity was carried on with the tacit 
approval of certain officials of the 
Hamilton Labour Council. 


CAMERAS 


When asked about this matter, 
Hugh Usher, president of the 
Labour Council, refused comment. 
Instead, he praised the police for 
keeping the Day of Protest orderly. 


Deputy Police Chief Albert 
Welsh made it clear that the policy 
of using plainclothes police is ‘‘al- 
ways conducted with the know- 
ledge of those in charge of a particu- 
lar event... including labour- 
management disputes.” 


Besides the usual numbers of 
cops at various picket lines to pro- 
tect scabs, there were at least two 
undercover cops carrying cameras 
equipped with tele-photo lenses. 
These _ plainclothesmen took 
close-up photos of nearly everyone 
at the City Hall rally. Other cops, 
who were dressed casually, wore 
anti-wage controls stickers and 
carried picket signs. 


The police will keep these pictures 
of the thousands of demonstrators 
on file for future reference. In this 
way, they will build up dossiers on 
people who are active in building the 
labour movement. 


TRAINING? 


Deputy police Chief Welsh gave 
the lame excuse that this under- 
cover activity was merely for 
“training purposes’’. But only one 


kind of training could have been 


acquired by this exercise — train- 
ing in controlling workers in strug- 
gle. 


The job of the undercover cops 
was to advise those in command of 
the demonstration of the size and 
mood of the crowd, and also watch 
for abuses of the law. Obviously, the 
police and some Labour Council of- 
ficials believed that the demonstra- 
tion could have gotten out of their 
control. 


A few days after these revela- 
tions were made public, the Labour 
Council came out and condemned 
the police infiltration of the de- 
monstration. But the activity of at 
least a few of the high-ranking 
Labour Council leaders in condon- 
ing the police action was consistent 
with the strategy of the CLC — that 
is, to make October 14 as low-key 
and restrained as possible. 


Dave Churko 


; gc 


ments shows where that party’s 
loyalties lie. 


NDP RECORD 


In 1975 the NDP government of 
Saskatchewan voted unanimously 
to legislate striking electrical work- 
ers back to their jobs. In Manitoba, 
the NDP government distinguished 
itself by lockouts and strike- 
breaking threats against its own 
employees. The NDP in British 
Columbia revealed its true colours 
when it passed back-to-work legis- 
lation against 60,000 strikers and 
introduced laws which further re- 
stricted the right to strike. 


And with regard to wage con- 
trols, the very issue that Lewis was 
speaking on, both NDP provincial 
governments now in power have 
cooperated fully by putting their 


employees under the wage 
guidelines. 
PROFITS FIRST 


Like the Tories and the Liberals, 
the NDP is committed to preserving 
the capitalist system. In principle 
they accept its logic. Certainly they 
want to reform certain aspects of it, 
but, in the limited view of the NDP, 
that means switching the people in 
parliament. 
ee you want to change objection- 

you have to change the 
ernment”, Lewis told the de- 
monstration. He may soon find those 
words coming back to haunt him. To 
really ‘‘change the government’’. 
and get rid of ‘‘objectionable poli- 
tics’’, we will have to do more than 
change political parties. We will 
have to throw out the entire system. 


Where 
Was 
the CLC? 


ALCAN WORKERS at Kitimat 
B.C. didn’t go out on October 
14—not because they were in love 
with wage controls but because they 
had no respect for the CLC. 

As one worker angrily com- 
mented in a T.V. interview: ‘‘We 
were out 19 days in June. Where 
was the CLC then?” 

It’s a good question—not only 
for Alcan workers but for all those 
others who have gone down to de- 
feat in their struggle with the AIB 
because the CLC bureaucracy re- 
fused to put its money where its 
mouth was. 

But then if the CLC had done 
that, they ‘would have broken with 
their strategy of trying not to bust 
controls but merely to have a hand 
in administering them(see article 
this page on tripartism). 

That goal may be harder for the 
CLC to obtain than it thinks—and 
not because of government opposi- 
tion either. 

A lot of workers stayed on the job 
October 14 because they wanted to 
give the union brass a message — the 
same message given by another 
Alcan worker: ‘‘We’re not,” he 
said, ‘‘going to support Joe Morris’ 
social corporatism.”’ 

Suzanne Waterson 
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Fight Reprisals For October 14 
occ” | ren 


GLASSWORKERS in Hamilton 
have so far been the worst hit by the 
employers’ retaliation for the Oc- 
tober 14 work stoppages. 

On the Friday following the Day 
of Protest, every worker at Cana- 
dian Porcelain who had partici- 
pated in the strike was suspended 
for that day, while four union offic- 
ers, including three members of the 
grievance committee, were given 
indefinite suspensions. 

Other members of the same 
union, the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers, have been 
threatened with huge fines at 
Domglas plants in Hamilton, Wel- 
land and Bramalea. The company 
has stated that it will hold Local 203 
of the Glassworkers accountable 
for ‘‘all losses, damages and ex- 
penses incurred during the pro- 
test.” 


OLRB RULING 


This immediate attack by Domg- 
las followed a ruling by the Ontario 


CUP 


IF ANY GROUP of workers had a 
stake in the October 14 Day of Pro- 
test against wage controls, it was the 
CUPE hospitalworkers. Yet the 
showing of this group on October 14 
was dismal. And the responsibility 
for that lies with the CUPE leader- 
ship. 

Earlier this year, CUPE hos- 
pitalworkers almost struck in their 
bid for a decent contract. Finally, 
they ended up with the same con- 
tract won by hospitalworkers in the 
Service Employees International 
Union (SEIU) several months be- 
fore. 

That deal provided for a 13 per- 
cent wage increase in the first year 
and a 6 percent raise in the second. 
In mid-September, the AIB rolled 
the SEIU settlement back to 8 per- 
cent and 6 percent. 


FIGHT AIB 


It was obvious that the AIB would 
soon turn around and cut the CUPE 
agreement in just the same way. It 
was essential for CUPE hospital- 
workers to show their full opposition 
to any rollback by striking on Oc- 
tober 14. 

Yet when CUPE Local 794 in 
Hamilton met to consider the Oc- 
tober 14 strike, a mere 30 of the 
Local’s 1,200 members showed up: 
Those at the meeting proceeded to 
vote 2 to | against the strike. 

The reason for this poor turnout 
and the vote against striking is 
clear—CUPE hospital workers 
were demoralized by the maneuv- 
ers of their leaders when their con- 
tract expired earlier in the year. 
They had lost all confidence i in their 

union officials. 


DEMORALIZED 


Local 794 voted overwhelmingly 
to strike when their contract ex- 
pired, along with other CUPE hos- 
pital locals in Ontario. The rank 
and file was eager to fight for a de- 
cent contract. 
` Yet on the day when the strike 
deadline was reached, and no con- 
tract was signed, hospital workers 
could not find a CUPE official 
anywhere. Eventually, they 
heard—through the media—that 
their strike had been called off and 


E Trail 


Labour Relations Board (OLRB) 
on October 13. The ruling stated , 
that a walkout by Domglas workers 
would be considered an illegal 
strike under Ontario law and any- 
one participating in such an “‘il- 
legal”? walkout would face possible 
legal action—up to $1000 fines for 


„each striker and a $10,000 fine for 


the union. The OLRB ruling was in 
response to an injunction filed by 
Domglas in an attempt to prevent a 
stoppage on October 14. 


Domglas officials, like their coun- 
terparts at Canadian Porceliain, 
seem determined to go ahead with 
further victimizations. The OLRB 


‘ruling allows them, and any other 


company to ‘‘legally’’ squeeze the 
union and take revenge on militants 
who marched on October 14. 


Several other firms in Hamilton 
have already followed suit and sus- 
pended hundreds of workers, con- 
fident that they are now in a posi- 
tion to do so. 


negotiations resumed. 

Finally, they had a rotten con- 
tract rammed down their throats by 
the union brass, only to have the 
AIB reduce it further below their 
original demands. 


Stelco 


ited Steelworkers of American Local 
1005 and despite management in- 
timidation, as many as half of 
Stelco’s 13,500 workers in Hamilton 
stayed off the job on the October 
14th Day of Protest. 

Newspaper accounts of the Day 
of Protest called by the CLC, 
favoured the 50 percent absentee 
figure given by Stelco manage- 
ment. But it is probable that the 
number of steelworkers off-the-job 
was a lot higher as some of those 
workers who scabbed stayed over 
from the graveyard shift to work 
doubles. 

Most of the basic operations, like 
the coke ovens and blast furnaces, 
were down while most finishing 
operations were running—with the 
exception of two bar mills that were 
out for part-shifts. 


Although the number of workers 
that stayed off the job was high, the 
number who came out to the picket 
line was dismally small. At times, 
the picketers at Stelco’s main gates 
and parking lots, of whom the core 
were made up of at most 200 ste- 
wards and officials of 1005, were 
outnumbered by Hamilton’s finest, 
led by Deputy Chief Albert Welsh. 

Welsh was there throughout the 
day along with busloads of cops 
using walkie-talkies to keep on top 
of the picketline situation, dampen- 
ing down militancy on the line and 
generally letting ‘‘cooler heads 
prevail’’—which meant that scabs 
got the assistance of the boys in 
blue whenever the line got a bit 
tight. 

But for most of the day, the 


Poor Sho 


DESPITE poor organization by Un- 


Many employers are attempting to discipline workers who partici pated in Day of Protest. 


The 126 employees of Bridge and 
Tank were suspended for one day. 
Consolidated Bathurst suspended 
union officials on October 15 for 
one day. Stelco has filed a “‘dam- 
ages’ grievance against Local 1005 
of the United Steelworkers. Wes- 
tinghouse has taken similar action 
against the United Electrical 


When the union leaders then 


turned around in October and called 
for all hospitalworkers to join in the 


fight against controls, the rank and 


The Pack 
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Workers. Meanwhile, Firestone, 
Harvester, Union Drawn Steel, 
American and others are still con- 
sidering what action to take. 


DIRECT ACTION 


There have been two different 
responses to the reprisals. Trade 


‘‘leaders”’ earlier. Why should they 
listen to them now? As a result. the 


union officials are taking legal ac- 
tion: filing grievances against the 
suspensions and launching appeals 
against the OLRB ruling. 

But, at Consolidated Bathurst, 
the day-shift workers took direct ac- 
tion. Once they heard of the suspen- 
sion of their union ofiicials, they all 
walked out of the plant. 


It’s that kind of direct action ` 


which the union movement must 
take towards these attacks. There 
must be no more reprisals and all 
lost wages must be restored. 


The Hamilton Labour Council is 
presently proposing a one day strike 
against the employers who take re- 
prisals. But one day is not enough. 
On-going action by the Hamilton 


Labour Movement is needed if these 


be oma IP. 
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Scab crosses October 14 Stelco picket. 


solid wall by mobilizing the 1005 
membership were hard-pressed to 
keep the scabs out and shut Stelco 
tight. 

Hundreds of steelworkers, ‘‘test- 
ing the air’’, stood across the street 
from the pickets and sadly many of 
them crossed the line—some form- 
ing flying wedges where necessary. 


AVOIDABLE 


None of this would have hap- 
pened had the Local 1005 officials 
acted like leaders and mobilized the 


rank and file to build the Day of something more than 


skimpy lines that could have been a Protest. 


Instead of a weak picketline of 
stewards and officials facing hun- 
dreds of undecided steelworkers the 
morning of October 14, those hun- 
dreds of uncommitted steelworkers 
could have been down there to join 
the picketline and keep out of the 
plant the very few backward work- 
ers who will always scab given weak 
union organization. 

Unfortunately, the whole day 
was just one more example of how 
much work needs to be done to re- 
build the shop-floor organization of 
the union that was built in 1946 with 
**informa- 
tional picketlines”’ like those set up 
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by the local executive on October 
14. 

The situation was accurately 
summed up by one picketer who 
confronted a confused 1005 
member attempting to drive 
through the line: ‘‘If you cross this 
line son, you can forget about the 
negotiating committee come next 
contract,” when the AIB will re- 
strict wage increases to six percent 
tops. 7 

Too bad the leadership of 1005 
didn’t get that message out long be- 
fore the picketlines went up October 
14th. 

Bill Moulands 


THE AMAZING THING about 
Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, is 
that it is being shown on television at 
all. Several companies, among them 
General Foods, have refused to ad- 
vertise on it. 


And no wonder. Here is a televi- 
sion programme which goes from 
poking fun at the consumer Value 
system, to black satire, to total 
condemnation of that system. 


This doesn’t happen all at once. 
In fact, anyone tuning in to one of 
the earlier sequences may have 
thought they were watching one of 


LETTERS 


Jebate 


Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 


_|Tragedy of 


the latest in the recent wave of 
working-class situation comedies. 


A TRAGEDY 


What usually happens in All in 
the Family, King of Kensington, and 
similar programmes, is that the 
hero is faced with a problem, but 
either through someone’s help or 
by figuring it out ‘himself, he 
emerges victorious in the end. Al- 
though a “‘sad ending”’ is thrown in 
once or twice a year, these shows 
on the whole are comedies. 


Pornography 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Your article in the ‘*Why 
Socialism” column of the last issue 
made a rather half-hearted attempt 
to deal with the subject of pornog- 
raphy and freedom of choice. 

I say half-hearted because it was 
quite apparent that the article had 
been written by a male who, in his 
concern with making an IS political 


WHAT 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

In reading your review of the 
Canada Cup hockey series, I was 
disappointed that you did not say 
more about the price which was, 
paid for some decent hockey. 

One of the things which I found 
particularly irritating, for instance, 
was that awful trophy. Are we so 
bedazzled by dollar signs that we 
cannot have great hockey except 
when a $25,000 chunk of nickel is at 
stake? 

Personally, I think the players 
would have put out just as much 
effort for a trophy costing one hun- 
dredth as much. And, that way, 
Inco could have given the rest of 
the money to some of the miners 
whose lives they have ruined in 
their unhealthy mines. 

But that of course would have 
meant a far different kind of public- 
ity to be reaped by Inco — and the 
boys in public relations couldn’t 
have that — right? 

Yours fraternally 
R. H. 
Toronto 


point neglected to provide the 
reader with an accurate theoretical 
analysis of pornography. 


CYNICAL EXPLOITATION 


Explaining pornography purely 
from a ‘‘free-enterprise, profit- 


making` point of view does not in 
any way explain its cultural and 


GOOD HOCKEY - 
PRICE? 
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Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, 
on the other hand, is a tragedy. It 
tells, in serialized form, the story of 
a ‘Typical American Consumer 
Housewife” driven to madness 
while trying to defend and uphold 
the lifestyle demanded of her by the 
Capitalist system. 

An isolated woman, trapped in 
her house, Mary is blamed for ev- 
erything. It is no accident that this 
central character is a woman and a 
housewife. This ensures that the 
story of Mary Hartman will be a 
tragedy. The many troubles which 
beset her are made to seem her own 


ideological underpinnings. For, 
while capitalism has exploited por- 
nography for its own business 
reasons, pornography existed long 
before capitalism. Its basis is a 
specific image of women. 

Pornography is a very cynical exp- 
loitation of female sexual activity. It 
is totally a male invention designed 
to dehumanize women, to reduce the 
female to an object of sexual access. 

Pornography has absolutely no- 
thing to do with sexuality, sex or 
freedom. It must be viewed totally 
as the essense of anti-female prop- 
aganda. 


IMAGES 


I especially take issue with the 
writer’s analysis of what pornog- 
raphy can do for you (the you of 
course being male; as pornography 


A Disgusting Surprise 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Congratulations on your article 
on **Pornography and * Freedom of 
Choice’’’. This letter is to inform 
you of the further appalling tactics 
of the “La Femme” shop on Oc- 
tober 14. The demonstrators 
marched down King Street where 
the ‘‘La Femme” shop gave us alla 
disgusting surprise. Right before 
our eyes was a live model dancing 
in the display case and of course 
adorned in a slinky outfit. 

I was very angry about such an 


cleaning her bathroom with Lysol. 

But none of these actions can 
prevent the fact that by the time she 
flies to New York for her television 
appearance, her entire personal life 
is a shambles. In the studio she is 
interviewed by three intellectuals 
who, far from congratulating her on 
her achievement, proceed to attack 
her for being a consumer, for being 
working class, for being a woman. 
Desperately defending what she 
was brought up to believe in, she 
cracks up on nationwide television. 

This is the fate of the North 
American housewife. Isolated and 
powerless, she ts eventually de- 
stroyed by the very system she 
supports. 

A depressing conclusion, and one 
of a type which is very much in style 
these days when dramatists make 
social commentary. That’s the 
= weakness of Mary Hartman, Mary 

_ Hartman. It recognizes no way to 


personal problem, her secret. 
Towards the end of the series she 
is named Consumer Housewife of 
the Year, a great honour, as 
everyone agrees. It is her reward 
for having used the right detergent, 
for always having coffee ready, for 
baking ‘‘cake so moist you can eat 
if before it’s been frosted,” for 


Workers’ Action 
would like to hear 
from you. Send let- 
ters to Box 339, Sta- 
tion E, Toronto. 


the system. 
IGNORES FACTS 


There are ways to fight, of 
course, even a way of winning, and 
overthrowing the oppression and 
exploitation of capitalism. Working 
men and women fighting together 
as a Class have the strength to free 
themselves. But if you concentrate 
your vision on a single housewife 
and her condition, no way presents 
itself, and this is the implausible 
part. 3 

A social commentary like this one 
cannot ignore facts in order to make 
its point. By doing just this, Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman is itself 
guilty of exploiting the housewife’s 
situation. 


by virtue of its invention and defini- 
tion can’t do anything for me!). 

Pornography does not in anyway 
provide an image of what a male 
would like to be. It simply provides 
an image of what some men think 
women should be. In that way, it 
only adds to the total cultural ideol- 
ogy which has been used to oppress 
and exploit women for centuries. 
(Woman as property, plaything, 
chick, broad). 

If, in the future Workers’ Action 
intends to deal with subjects relat- 
ing to such things as pornography, 
prostitution, rape, etc., it must do 
so properly with a sound, theoreti- 
cal, socialist feminist perspective. 
Anything less than that is an insult 
to your readers, men as well as 
women. 


Rita Forrest 
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attempt to further divide the work- 
ing class. Here we are at a political 
demonstration, men and women 
marching together in solidarity to 
protest wage controls and some 
bastard uses this opportunity to 
advertise his business by playing 
on sexism. 

People who want to give this jerk a 
piece of their mind are invited to do 
so at 222 King Street East, Hamilton 
(527-6969). 

Judy Warner 
Hamilton 


Revolutionary Feminism: traces 
the struggles of working women for 
their liberation through socialism. 
Order today from Workers’ Action 
Books, Box 339, Station F, To- 
ronto, for 75 cents (postage in- 
cluded). 


Muhammad Ali 7 


The “People’s 


by David McNally 

JUST SEVERAL DAYS after 
he had successfully de- 
fended his heavyweight box- 
ing title against Ken Norton, 
Muhammad Ali announced 
on October 1 his retirement 
from professional boxing. 

With that announcement, proba- 
bly the most exciting. and con- 
troversial career in modern sports 
history drew to a close. It was a 
career that included confrontations 
with all levels of American gov- 
ernment, opposition to the Viet- 
nam war, banishment from boxing 
for nearly four years, and a re- 
markable comeback to win . the 
world heavyweight championship 
for the second time. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 


In 1960, a brilliant young black 
fighter from Louisville, Kentucky, 
sponsored by a group of ten mil- 
lionaires, entered professional box- 
ing. A promising future faced Cas- 
sius Clay. He was the American 
Golden Gloves champion for 1959 
and 1960. That same year, in 
Rome, he had won the Olympic 
Gold Medal in heavy weight box- 
ing. 

But, what distinguished Ali from 
so many other talented young black 
boxers was his passionate hatred of 
racism against black Americans. 
Growing up in Louisville he saw 
the injustice and degradation suf- 
fered by black people. 

His own family barely subsisted at 
poverty levels, with his father often 
unemployed and his mother clean- 
ing the homes of rich Louisville 
whites. He saw blacks performing 


back-breaking labour, yet living in . 


Women's 
Liberation 


ACROSS 

1. This is necessary to free women to par- 
ticipate in union activity. (9, 7) 

8. When jobs are scarce, capitlaism tells 
women that their place is in the (4). 

11. Children are taught that it’s a (9) to bea 
man. 

13. (4) Goldman, the anarchist who spoke 
out in support of birth control. 

13. A set of ideas that oppress women. (6) 
20. A woman’s right to choose. (8) 

21. Women fight their own oppression to 
(5) the working class. 

24. A legal agreement in which women lose 
many rights. (8) 

25. One of many media which carry adver- 
tisements degrading to women. (2) 

26. Unions must fight for equal pay for 
work of equal (5). 

27. Women have been taught to see their 
oppression (10). 

29. Often mistaken for the enemy. (3) 
31. Alexandra (9), Russian revolutionary 
who championed the cause of women. 
33. Fifty-one percent of people are dis- 
criminated against on the basis of their (3). 
36. The real enemy. (10) 

37. CUPE is a union of (6) employees. 
38. When a woman suffers from anxiety, 
her doctor prescribes another (4). 

39. Women must fight to (3) their libera- 
tion. 

40. Sexist ideas are perpetuated through the 
(13) of children. 


DOWN 

1. The only organisation with a real strategy 
for women’s liberation (abbreviation). (2) 
3. A set of ideas which oppress on the basis 
of colour and nationality. (6) 

4. A woman’s second job. (8, 6) 

5. Men are sometimes mistaken as the (5) of 


Champ’ 


RN 


Shortly after ı recent t fight with Norton, Ali, one of ten most conbaversial figures, announced 


his retirement. 
poverty, while a ‘handful of white — 


millionaires lived in luxury. His 
heart, his mind and his body rebel- 
led against the racism of American 
society. 


REBELLION 


Muhammad Ali grew up fighting 
— both in the ring and out of it. In 


“Black aa 
the religion of struggle against 
black oppression.. __ 


Nation of Islam and become a 
‘Black Muslim”. Years later Ali 
would explain his decision: *‘In the 
Nation of Islam I saw the liberation 
of black people from subjugation 


Socialist Crossword 


tatters u eget 
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women. 

6. The best way to beat sexism: (4) the I.S. 
7. What comes from a hen’s egg: this word 
is frequently misused. (5) 

9, The union with the largest female mem- 
bership in Canada (abbreviation) 

12. Ideas such as racism and sexism are part 
of the powerful capitalist (8). 

14. Strikes are a weapon in the (8) of work- 
ers against bosses. 

15. Housework must be (6) between men 
and women. 

16. Capitalists say that women work only 
for (3) money. 

17. Capitalism creates a (10) of women as 
weak and emotional. 

18. The International Socialists fight for 
(9). 


t 


19. Socialism is the only (8) for the working 
class. 

22. The (7) industry employs mostly im- 
migrant women. 

23. The feminist movement saw legal (6) as 
the way to achieve equality. 

24. Replace Mrs. or Miss with (2). 

27. Capitalists. don’t care about people, 
only about (7). 

28. What the bosses feel when men and 
women workers unite. (5) 

30. Employers try to (6) and conquer the 
working class. 

32. Only 20 percent of women workers are 
in a (5). 

35. Women are given jobs in heavy industry 
when men are off to (3). 

39. The workers’ paper (abbreviation). (2) 


who preached ity and justice. 


$9 


Having become a ‘‘Black Mus- 


7 _ lim”, Ali was no longer a nice black 
Within months Ali kad nomed the” 


boy fighting for the benefit of rich 
white spectators. To black people he 
became a symbol of the struggle 
against oppression, a symbol of 

lack pride and self-respect. And to 
the boxing establishment he became 
an evil terror, a black boxer who 
spoke out against racism, and who 
danced triumphantly around the 
ring exclaiming, ‘‘I’m the Greatest! 
Black is Beautiful!’’ 

Influential fight promoters, cou- 
pled with politicians, determined to 
drive Ali out of boxing. In 1965, a 
year after he had won the world 
championship by knocking out 
Sonny Liston, moves were made to 
draft Ali into the U.S. Army. 


VIETNAM 


It was then that one of the 
greatest controversies in sports his- 
tory erupted. When rumour of the 
moves to draft Ali first surfaced, 
the heavyweight champion was in- 
terviewed by reporters. Asked his 
attitude towards joining the army 
and going to Vietnam, Ali re- 
sponded: ‘ʻI ain’t got no quarrel 
with the Viet Cong.” 

Overnight, a nation-wide attack 
was launched against the out- 
spoken black boxer. A Georgia 
lawyer started a “‘Draft That Nig- 
ger Clay? campaign. Southern 
senators and congressmen went on 
speaking tours advocating Ali's in- 
duction into the army and removal 
of his boxing licence. 

In late April of 1967, Muhammad 
Ali was inducted into the U.S. 
Army. He refused to go. Im- 
mediately, Ali was barred from 
professional boxing. The next 
three years were spent eating up all 
the fighter’s savings in lengthy 
court battles against the denial of 
his right to fight professionally. 

Not that Ali ever stopped fight- 
ing. He spent the next three years 


touring colleges and universities 
speaking out against the war in Vie- 
tnam and against racism in Ameri- 
can society. 

Then, in 1970, the case aanst 
Ali was dismissed in the courts. But 
the prime years of a boxer’s career 
had been stolen from him. Every 
serious boxing expert predicted 
that Ali would never regain the 
heavyweight title. 

And, at first, it appeared that 
they were right. Ali won many 
fights. But he dropped two impor- 
tant decisions — to Joe Frazier in 
1971 and to Ken Norton in 1973. 
The experts said that he was 
finished.. Ali himself toyed with re- 
tirement. 

Within the next year, paai 
Ali avenged his losses to Frazier 
and Norton. In October of 1974 Ali, 
then almost 33 years old, got a title 
bout with world champion George 
Foreman. 

Foreman was reputed to be the 
strongest puncher in boxing his- 
tory. He had destroyed Frazier and 
Norton inside of two rounds each. 
Nobody gave Ali a chance of last- 
ing three rounds in the ring with 
him. 

But, again the experts miscalcu- 
lated. Whatever Ali had lost physi- 
cally since he had won the titie a 


decade previously, he was by far the 
smartest fighter in boxin He let 


seven rounds until he tired. Then, a 
still fresh Ali sent Foreman reeling 
to the canvas in the eighth round 
with a flurry of punches. Ali had 
done what Joe Louis, Rocky Mar- 
ciano, Ezzard Charles, Jack De- 
mpsey and all the great fighters be- 
fore him had been unable to do — he 
had come back into the ring after a 
long layoff and had beaten the best 
fighters anyone could put up against 
him. 


RETIREMENT 


Now, two years later at nearly 35 
years of age, Ali has announced his 
retirement. 

Certainly the last few years of his 
career have been far from the con- 
troversial days when he received 
death threats on a daily basis. In- 


deed, it would be easy to dismiss 


Ali on the basis of his conservative 
religious beliefs, his millions in 
earnings, and his absurd claim, 
made recently, that he would like to 
help imperialist thug Henry Kis- 
singer bring ‘‘peace” to the world. 

But that would be to miss the point 
of Ali’s career. Muhammad Ali 
stood up and defied the American 
ruling class over the two issues 
which rocked American society in 
the 1960s — racism against blacks 
and the war in Vietnam. He fought 
the system as tenaciously outside the 
boxing ring as he ever fought any 
professional opponent. He became a 
symbol of black liberation and de- 
fiance of the American power struc- 
ture. He introduced politics and a 
sense of human dignity into profes- 
sional athletics. After Ali, it can 
truly be stated, American sport will 
never be quite the same. 
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Making Workers’ Action Speak 
to Working Wo 
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WORKERS’ ACTION and its 
relationship to the struggles 
of working women was the 
subject of a key discussion at 
a recent meeting of l.S. 
women from all branches. 


Other agenda items in the day- 
long conference included the tasks 
of women in the International 
Socialists, and the necessity of br- 
inging more working women into 
the group. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


The members present recog- 
nized the fact that a revolutionary 
socialist organization must speak 
to women in terms of their experi- 
ence, and provide tools by which 
women can take on their sexual op- 
pression, in addition to fighting 
their exploitation as workers. 

To bridge this gap, more coverage 
is planned in future issues of Work- 


_ers’ Action on questions which are 


particularily pertinent to the con- 
cerns of women. 

Topics such as: Birth control — 
whose responsibility should it be? 
How does it relate to the medical 
industry; Wages for housework — 
is it the same as family allowance or 
welfare? Can it be a strategy for 
women’s liberation?; Woman’s 
image of herself — what do we 
mean by feminity? Can women 
play a leading role in society? 
These, and many other questions, 
will be discussed in a regular col- 
umn. 

In this way, women readers can 


be encouraged to relate more di- - 


rectly to Workers’ Action as their 
newspaper. 


Socialist 
Crossword 


BAME 


TEERCCLE 
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What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society can only 
be constructed when 
workers collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 

There can be no substi- 
tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 
eration of the working class 
can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 


tively and independently of . 


other classes. 


REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 

Capitalism cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 
The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
Capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
State bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic councils of workers’ 
delegates. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 
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tions of workers, power 
must be returned to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 
organize themselves inde- 
pendently to 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local.rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 
Capitalism pits sections 


of the working class 
against one another. 
Women, blacks and 


minorities suffer special 
oppression under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 

We oppose racism and 
support the right of black 
people, native people and 
other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 

We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all forms of 
discrimination against 
homosexuals. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The struggle for 
socialism is part of a 
world-wide struggle. We 
campaign for solidarity 
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WORKERS’ ACTION is appealing 
to you, its readers, for support. In 
order to insure regular publication 
of a top-quality socialist newspaper, 
it is essential that we raise several 


thousand dollars over the next 


month and a half. 

During the past year, the costs of 
producing Workers’ Action have 
risen enormously — costs for paper 
and materials, printing and typeset- 
ting, and office rent have soared. 

More importantly, the growth of 
militancy among Canadian workers 
has demanded more and more from 
Workers’ Action and the Interna- 
tional Socialists. This issue of the 
paper is a good example of that: we 
have added an extra four page sup- 
plement on ‘‘October 14 and The 


Workers’ 


We Need Your Support 


Fight Against Wage Controls’’, 
which will be produced in 
thousands of extra copies. 

In addition, Workers’ Action has 
been busy raising support for 
strikes, producing special leaflets, 
and organizing public forums — all 
of which cost money. 

As the struggle against the 
Trudeau government and a vicious 
and concerted employers’ offen- 
sive continues, more and more of 
this kind of work will become 
necessary. 

If Workers’ Action is to be able to 
keep up with and support these 
Struggles, your support is critical. 
We urge you to dig deep to support 
the cause of socialism and working 
class power. 


Action 


ee ee 


Allen Industries 


THERE’S A RUMOUR going 
around Allen Industries that the 
union, UAW Local 525, will go for 
plant seniority as one of the demands 
in the next contract. 

Is it just coincidence that the 
rumour began only a week after a 
dozen copies of last month’s 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 


- those of another. 


fight for | 
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We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 
ments. We support the right 
of self-determination for 
Quebec. 


The experience of Russia 
demonstrates that a 
socialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are ruled by a 
bureaucratic” class. We 
Support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


if you agree with the views expressed in this 
paper and would like more information, or 
would like to join the International Socialists, 
send this form to: International Socialists, 
Box 339, Station E, Toronto, Ontario. 


Are You Interested? 


against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 


leadership in the working . 


class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and socialist con- 
Sciousness of the working 
class. 
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Workers’ Action were sold at the 
plant? That issue, readers may re- 
call, reported on the hardships 
women at Allen face because of the 
lack of plant seniority across divi- 
sions. 

Now, it may indeed be only coin- 
cidence that the union has finally 
decided to act on the seniority 
problem. But, whether it is or not, 
we Say that the move is long over- 
due. 

Workers, of course, will have to 
keep the pressure on the union to 
make sure that when negotiations 
start, this demand isn’t traded 
away. Workers’ Action, you can be 
sure, will be supporting the work- 
ers all the way. 


international Sociali 


92 


The latest issue of International 
Socialism contains special cover- 
age of China in the wake of Mao’s 
death, and the escalating class 
struggle in Ireland. Order today 
from Workers’ Action Books, Box 
339, Station E, Toronto, for $1. 


fenaa | 
Mechanical 
Strikers! 


THE STRIKE by 40 
members of UAW Local 
525 against Canadian 


Regrettably, six former strikers 
have accepted jobs at Gym-Fab. 
This leaves the remaining strikers 
with an even heavier burden, as the 


Mechanical Handling attrition rate over two months plus 
Systems has taken a scabbing, has cut the picketers’ 
new twist. strength by ‘half. 


The members of Local 525 
urgently need some activve support 
from the rest of the labour move- 
ment. They have already picketed 
Gym-Fab, but with their small 
numbers, it is hard to be effective — 
especially since they are trying to 
maintain a line at Canadian 
Mechanical Handling, as well. 


One day in October, the com- 
pańy phoned all the strikers and 
encouraged them to scab on their 
own strike by getting jobs at 
Gym-Fab in Mississauga — one of 
the companies to which Canadian 
Mechanical Handling has farmed 
out production. Obviously, the 


Wonderbread: Layoffs 
Follow Strike 


WORKERS at Toronto’s Wonder- 
bread plant ended a strike in late 
September and were immediately 
hit with massive layoffs and job 
changes. These layoffs came on‘the 
heels of acceptance of a contract 
similar to the one the workers had 
rejected four weeks earlier. But the 
layoffs should have come as no sur- 
prise given the company’s actions 
during the strike. 

Because Wonderbread has sev- 
eral plants in south-western On- 
tario, production was shifted to 
other plants during the strike. 

The Toronto workers organized 
pickets at the Kingston plant in 
order to fight this tactic. On three 
occasions they were able to shut 
down the Kingston plant. But 
strike support activity was ended 
due to alack of assistance, financial 
and otherwise, from the Bakery 
and Confectionery union leaders. 


TEAMSTERS CROSS LINES 


Toronto workers also attempted 
to set up a picket line at the dis- 
tribution warehouse in Toronto. 
Teamster rank and file initially re- 
fused to cross the picket line. The 
next day Teamster bureaucrats or- 
dered drivers to ignore the picket 
f— apparently because of past rival- 
ries between the two unions. 

Towards the end of the strike, a 
member of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers union executive 
arrived in Toronto from the US. 
With his assistance, a two-year 
contract was negotiated that 
proved remarkably similar to past 
company offers. One particularly 
noticeable difference was the 


length of the contract — two years, 
compared to the one year contract 
length that the workers and the 


Wage Controls and How to 
Fight Them is essential reading 
for all trade unionists concerned 
about fighting wage controls. The 
pamphlet traces the economic 
background to the controls, the 
response of the NDP and the 


company had originally agreed to. 

At a union meeting in late Sep- 
tember, the workers were told that 
they would no longer receive strike 
pay if they refused to accept the con- 
tract. With no support from their 
own union leadership, the workers 
felt themselves compelled to accept 
the offer. 


to punish them for ‘‘daring’’ to 
strike. Wonderbread workers were 
unprepared to fight this attack and | 
have received no support from 
their union officials. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
union leaders have proven that 


Hamil 


ON OCTOBER 22, the strike | 


of 100 Hamilton high school 
workers, members of the Of- 
fice and Professional Emp- 
loyees International Union 
(OPEIU) Local 343 ended — 
without winning any of the 
strikers’ key demands. 


` PICKET LINE SMALL 


it had been a valiant fight against 
an intransigent employer by an 
economically weak group of work- 
ers, inexperienced in trade union 
battles. It showed, once again, how 
badly small locals need to win trade 
union and community support for 


trade union leaders to controls, 
and outlines a strategy for rank 
and file militants. 

It concludes by showing that 
socialism and workers’ control is 
the only real solution to the crisis 
of capitalism and the attempt of 
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they are more concerned about sav- 
ing their money by curtailing strike 
pay than they are about supporting 
workers’ struggles against man- 
agement. If Wonderbread workers 
are to effectively fight the com- 
pany, they must also struggle 
against this type of business un- 
ionism. 

If the workers organize and link 
together on a rank and file level in 
va eT ae abie to over 
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not be an only once-every-year-or- 


two type of activity. Wor 


prepare Mheielves to fight for their 
: just demands. 


Jack Taylor 
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"was the on ly a ternative to settling a 


company is hoping to destroy sol- 
idarity and demoralize the strikers. 


FACADE 


For a long time, the company 
maintained the facade of wanting 
not to antagonize the pickets by 
making no attempt to hire scabs at 
its Burlington plant. Trucks mak- 
ing deliveries were turned away, 
because, the company claims, “We 
respect your picket bac. 
sham. As soon as 
strike began two months ago, Cur- 
farmed out dl 
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with the strikers. To default on the 
contracts would have meant millions 
of dollars in lost revenue. 


n Office Strike 


Hamilton office workers needed labour support to win their strike. 


their cause. 

A number of the women — and 
99 per cent of the workers are 
women — are single parents. They 


the bosses to make workers pay 
for that crisis. 


Order it today from Workers’ 
Action Books, Box 339, Station 
E, Toronto, for 50 cents. 


had an extremely rough time living 
on strike pay of $20 per week and 
picketing nine hours a day. 


DEMANDS REJECTED 


The workers struck when the 
Board of Education’s business ad- 
ministrator, Roy Cartmell, rejected 
their demands for union security, 
equal life insurance for women, job 
reclassifications, and a wage in- 
crease of 12 percent. 


Instead, the Board offered a ten 
per cent wage increase and no 
union security. The proposal on life 
insurance was outrightly sexist. 
Until now, male employees were 
covered by the Board for $20,000 
and female employees for only 
$5,000. Rather than erase this in- 
equality, Cartmell proposed only to 
modify it. 

He offered the women life insur- 


The UAW should organize regu- 
lar mass pickets at Gym-Fab. Hun- 
dreds of striking Inglis workers 


(also members of Local 525) who. 


- only do picket duty once a week 


could be mobilized to help out. 


Plant gate collections should be 
taken at other major UAW locals. 
like Local 707 (Ford — Oakville) 
and Allen Industries, another part 
of Local 525. 


- Handling © 
UAW Poca 525, 166 Sey Stony 
Creek. 


Gerry McNiven 


ance equal to twice that of their 
yearly salary. That’s still only 
$14,000 — much lower than what 
the men get. 


Unfortunately, the strikers were 
forced to accept this offer — with 
the addition of a mere half of one 
per cent on the wage increase. The 
main reason for this defeat was the 
failure of the strike to put real pres- 
sure on the Board. 


SUPPORT CRITICAL 


Real mass pickets, supported by 
the Hamilton labour movement, and 
financial contributions from other 


union locals, were essential if the - 


strikers were to have the power to 
wring some concessions out of the 
Board. Those lessons must be taken 
to heart when the next bargaining 
round begins. 


Gerry Kowalenko 
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Workers’ Action 
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ON OCTOBER 14, Kresge 
warehouse workers, on strike since 
June 26, finally scored a victory. On 
that day no scabs crossed their pic- 
ket line. A mass picket of over 200 
Teamsters from Local 419 | saw to 
that. 

The Teamsters surrounded the 


four entrances of the Bramalea — 


warehouse and shut it down. They 
then moved on to the Kresge store 
at Yonge and Carlton streets, 


where jeers and taunts of ‘“‘we want 
store man- | 


Max” {Max Zunich, 
ager fo ed police to 
padlock the doors. 


BOOSTS MORALE 


The success of the picket line © 
was a powerful boost to the morale | 
of the strikers. Unfortunately, the ` 
union planned it only as a one day ` 
token to let off steam. That was ` 


obvious from the poor organiza- 
tion. 

Members of Local 419 weren’t 
given much information about the 
strike, and as a result, only about 
one-fifth of the membership was 
mobilized. 

More members than that will 
have to be brought out and on a 
regular basis, if workers are to win 
the strike. 


ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


Kresge’s, the anti-union com- 
pany which won't turn down a 
unionist’s dollar at the cash regis- 
ter, already spent millions on hiring 
scabs and using non-union com- 
panies for deliveries in order to 
bust the union. If the strike is to be 


Mass Picket 
Shows 


The re 


successful, it will have to be at least 
as well organized. 

Weekly mass pickets and size- 
able picket lines at the Toronto 
stores are necessary — not just a 
one-day token show of strength. 

In Windsor, as a result of the 
strike of K-Mart and Kresge emp- 
loyees there, a boycott of Kresge 
has been called. The Metro To- 
ronto Labour Council is supporting 
the boycott, thus, it should be ap- 
proached to help Local 419 in its 
strike. 


However, if the local Teamster 


officials are left to organize these 
actions, the Kresge strikers may 


Workers ’ Action 
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not even see another token mass 


picket. Real pressure is needed 
from the rank and file to force the 
Teamster leadership to call the 
necessary actions- 


And unless this pressure is or- 
ganized, it will be very easy for the 
union brass to shrug it off. However, 
a rank and file strike committee 
could put effective pressure on the 
local leadership by spreading the 
word of the strike through Local 
419, so that action can be demanded 
at a union membership meeting. 
With solidarity like that shown on 
October 14 by the rest of Local 419, 
this strike can be won. 


Saved 
* 


Kresge 


x 


Profits 


NOT CONTENT with sales of 
$6.8 billion last year, and profits 
of $201 million, Kresge’s is ex- 
panding. 


It was recently announced 


that 260 new K-Mart stores will 
open across the United States 
this fiscal year. The company’s 


goal is $12 billion in sales in 


another three years. 

‘“We're a very focussed com- 
pany’, said Mr. Dewar, 
Kresge’s chairman. “Part of 
that focus is our own growth 
plan.” . 

And Kresge’ sis nok about to let 
any unions upset that plan! The 
reason they have been so vicious 
in their dealings with the Teams- 
ters in Toronto and the CFAW in 
Windsor is simple — unionized 
personnel would mean that they 
could no longer increase profits 
by paying sub-standard wages 
while charging prices equal to 
those of other merchants. 


Boycott K-Mart 


and & Kresge 


WAREHOUSE workers in To- 
ronto are not the only victims of 
Kresge’s union-busting tactics. 
The store personnel of K-Mart’s 
in Windsor have been striking for 
union security too. 


The women in Windsor, like 
the men in Toronto, are facing 
the same kind of vicious tactics. 
Scabs have been hired at higher 
wages than those paid to the 
strikers. And managers have 
been brought in to work the cash 
registers and run the stores. 


But the main sore point for the 
Windsor women is that people, 
including other unionists, are 
being encouraged to cross the 
line to buy merchandise deliber- 
ately sold below cost. 

The Ontario Regional Council 
of the Canadian Food and Allied 
Workers has asked for a provin- 
cial boycott of all Kresge and 
K-Mart stores. Support the 
women workers in Windsor, and 
their Teamster brothers in To- 
ronto by not shopping at 
Kresge’s and K-Marts. 


_tool dies to 


Hamilton 
Inglis 

Workers 
On Strike 


“THE COMPANY has been 
stockpiling for this strike for a long 
time.” These were the words of 
one UAW Local 525 member who 
sees a long battle ahead for the 650 
strikers, with Inglis holding all the 
high cards. 

‘We should have gone out two 
months ago,” said another picke- 
ter. By waiting so long for negotia- 
tions to stalemate, Inglis got the 
opportunity to prepare for a long 
strike 


FREEZE OUT 


The John Inglis Ltd. plant in 
Hamilton has been on strike now 
for four weeks. Inglis manufactures 
large household appliances such as 
the Simpson-Sears ‘‘Coldspot’’. 
The plant also manufactures parts 
which are later assembled at the 
Inglis plant in Toronto. 

In the last two months the com- 
pany had people working overtime 
to stockpile appliances plus enough 
surplus parts to keep the Toronto 
plant operational. 

The company’s success on this 
score is proven by the layoff of 
workers before the strike even began 
— the company succeeded in reach- 
ing its stockpile goals. 

Before the strike, the company 
took the further step of moving the 
he Toronto plant, so.a 
o continue production there i the 
strike drags on too long. 


SEPARATE UNIONS 


A major obstacle for the workers 
is that the Toronto plant is organized 
by a completely different union, the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
The close connection between the 
two plants means the workers could 
gain enormously if they negotiated 
jointly with Inglis and struck to- 
gether. At present, Inglis enjoys 
being able to play off a Steelworker 
local against an Autoworker local. 

The workers are going for 35 
cents (only six percent) and 30 
cents (only five percent) over two 
years on their present average 
hourly rate of $5.61. Other de- 
mands are a dental plan, a four- 
week vacation for people with ten 
years seniority, and a floating holi- 
day between Christmas and New 
Year. 

The company wants to hold them 
to 15 cents, 15 cents and 10 cents 
over three years; that adds up to six 
and a half percent over three years. 
The company refuses the dental 
plan but has offered a cost of living 
(COLA) escalator clause. The 
COLA addition was turned down 
as a substitute for a straight wage 
increase because of the uncertain 
rate of inflation. 


SUPPORT 


Since the company can shift pro- 
duction to the Toronto plant, the 
strikers in Hamilton need to make 
some attempt to get support from 
their brothers and sisters in To- 
ronto. Some possible ways are, 
first, raising the idea of a ban on 
overtime with the Steelworkers. 
Also useful would be an informa- 
tional picket line to educate the 
Steelworker members about this 
strike. 

The two separate union structures 
Shouldn’t prevent the members 
from building some real solidarity. 


